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Some New Business 


In 1914-15, we published in Printers’ Ink a co-operative 
publicity effort staged between this the largest advertising 
agency in the world and our long list of satisfied clients. 


That series of advertisements told why so many of this 
country’s biggest advertisers came to Advertising Head- 
quarters and what they found of help here. Or, it recited 
certain high spots of their and our joint accomplishment. 


For their part, these good friends were glad of the op- 
portunity to vouch for the successful results from pooling 
their and our experiences and initiative. 


Since that series ran, we have joined hands with some 
fifty more merchants and manufacturers, many of them 
the largest in their lines. We believe the interesting hap- 
penings in numerous instances, between these new clients 
and Advertising Headquarters, will be illuminating to 
other business houses. 


Therefore, we are interrupting our present series, 
“The Diary of an Advertising: Agency,” to introduce 
these recent additions, to the Ayer circle. The first inter- 
ruption will occupy this space in next week’s issue. 








N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ANSWERS:-tro ADVERTISERS 





Q. What are the functions of the “Rate” 
Department of an Advertising Agency? 


A. In the practice of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency of New York and Chicago 
the functions of the ‘Rate’’ Department 
are: 


To know rates—the value of mediums, 
scope of their circulation, the character 
of their readers and editorial influence. 


To have statistics—bearing on popula- 
tion, local industries, average wage, 
living conditions, market environments 
and trade possibilities in all sections. 


To give counsel—with facts about 
mediums, markets, and distributing 
- conditions, and to concrete those facts 
into a logical campaign in cooperation 
with the departments of merchandising 
plans and copy preparation. 


“Put it up to men who know your market” 
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L. E. Waterman Company’s “ Lab- 
oratory” Retail Stores 


Its Several Establishments Help Other Retailers and Keep the House in 
Close Touch with Public—Stores of Other Manufacturers 


By John Allen Murphy 


fexcEPT under special circum- 
stances, it is difficult for the 
manufacturer to operate a store 
and still retain the co-operation 
of competing dealers. Therefore, 
when a manufacturer finds it nec- 
essary to open a store in a com- 
munity he is usually indifferent as 
to the attitude of the local mer- 
chants. Since the manufacturer 
was obliged to enter the field 
himself, it matters little what the 
retailers think of the move. 

The experience of the L. E. 
Waterman Company in running 
its retail stores has been some- 
what different. Competing deal- 
ers are not antagonized. They 
do not resent the competition of 
the manufacturer. On the con- 
trary they welcome it, because it 
has been found that these stores 
actually help the independent 
dealer to sell more Waterman 
pens. 

Those manufacturers who 
would like to open a few retail 
stores for some purpose or .an- 
other, but who have been deterred 
from’ taking the step, fearing the 
opposition of established dealers, 
will find much to encourage them 
in this account of Waterman’s ex- 
perience. : 

This well-known fountain-pen 
manufacturer has stores in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Montreal. The com- 
pany’s reasons for entering the 
retail field are not the usual ones 
that impel manufacturers to open 
up stores. The Waterman people 
were not in any way displeased 
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with the business received from 
the cities where their stores are 
now located. While the company 
has well-equipped, completely 
stocked, centrally located stores, 
the chief function of these estab- 
lishments is not to make sales. They 
are not put in a city with the in- 
tent of furnishing vigorous com- 
petition to the dealers there who 
are already handling the line. The 
threefold purpose of the stores is 
to give service to the owners of 
Waterman pens, to advertise the 
general business and to serve as 
a laboratory in which the buy- 
ing habits of fountain-pen pros- 
pects are discovered and analyzed. 
Incidentally many sales are made, 
but they are not aggressively so- 
licited. If conducted solely as re- 
tail establishments, the stores 
would not pay, unless, of course, 
a more energetic selling policy 
were pursued. 


STORES MAKE FOR GOOD WILL OF 
DEALERS AND CUSTOMERS 


It is as service stations that the 
stores are most widely used. Like 
most technical products, fountain 
pens are likely occasionally to get 
out of repair. From the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint, it is impor- 
tant that the pen that is not work- 
ing properly be put in condition 
as quickly as possible. Even the 
enthusiastic owner of a technical 
article will quickly lose his inter- 
est in it as soon as it begins to 
give him trouble, especially if he 
finds it inconvenient to have the 
difficulty remedied. 















































































Human nature is_ inherently 
dilatory. Most persons put off 
until to-morrow what they do 
not have to do to-day, and 
as “to-morrow” is never here, 
the postponed task may be de- 
layed indefinitely. To overcome 
this shiftless tendency in people, 
manufacturers must make it a 
easy as possible for those who 
own their products to have them 
repaired whenever they need it. 

This is exactly what the Water- 
man company has done. All day 
long its stores are crowded with 
people who come in to have some- 
thing done to their pens, to have 
them filled with ink, to get a new 
kind of point, to ask about the use 
of a certain kind of paper, or to 
request some other slight service, 
the granting of which makes a 
more satisfied patron. The fact 
that the stores are conveniently 
located and inviting in appear- 
ance induces people to visit them 
that some needed attention may 
be given their pens. Were the 
stores not there a poorly working 
pen might be tolerated for 
months, or perhaps tossed aside 
never to be used again. The loss 
of prestige and good will is ob- 
vious. 

It is mainly because of the serv- 
ice value of the company’s stores 
that the business of the independ- 
ent dealer handling the line is 
helped. Naturally the retailer 
likes to sell fountain pens. He is 
also willing enough: to make re- 
pairs when the pens are returned 
to him for that purpose. How- 
ever, that takes time, and since 
the bulk of this service work is 
done gratuitously, the dealer 
would prefer to keep busy mak- 
ing sales and to refer repair jobs 
to the store of the manufacturer. 
This is what he does and is en- 
couraged to do by the Waterman 
people. Thus he keeps for him- 
self the profitable end of the bus- 
iness and shifts the unpleasant 
part of it to the shoulders of the 
manufacturer. 

The retailer also uses the com- 
pany’s store as an argument in 
selling the pens. The prospect is 
told that if the instrument is not 
perfectly satisfactory he can re- 
turn it or take it to the manufac- 
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turer’s store, where expert atten. 
tion will be given it. 

The Waterman store in New 
York has been established for 
twenty years and has become q 
fixture in the company’s Selling 
policy. The other stores are not 
so old. When they were started 
no doubt the local dealers viewed 
askance the new venture of the 
big New York advertiser, but 
whatever fears they may have felt 
disappeared soon after the estab- 
lishment of the’ store. For in- 
stance, when the company decided 
to open up in a retail way in Bos- 
ton, some of the merchants there 
handling the line were a little sus- 
picious of the move. However, 
within a few months every dealer 
in the city who made any worth- 
while effort on the product dis- 
covered that he was selling more 
Waterman pens than before the 
advent of the new store. It ap- 
pears that the presence in a city 
of a fine large store, dealing ex- 
clusively in fountain pens, is such 
a good advertisement for the busi- 
ness that the demand for the ar- 
ticle is stimulated. Any live re- 
tailer will get his share of the 
increased demand. 


THE “LABORATORY” STORE TRIES OUT 
IDEAS 


Even dealers outside of the 
cities where the Waterman stores 
are located are benefited by the 
existence of the company’s retail 
establishments. Where __ these 
dealers are unable to make neces- 
sary repairs or to perform some 
other required service, the custo- 
mer is referred to the nearest 
store of the manufacturer. As a 
result the mail-order seryice of 
the Waterman concern is exten- 
sive. Pens in need of a new part 
or requiring some other attention 
are constantly pouring in on the 
stores of the company. Since 
New York is headquarters of the 
organization, and since its address 
there is given in larger type in all 
advertisements, it receives a big 
proportion of all mail-order serv- 
ice jobs. 

Interesting as is the service 
function of these stores, it is by 
no means the most important rea- 
son for their existence. It is as 
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Cosmopolitan’s Circulation 
1,000,000 Plus 


Advertising gathers impetus. 


Like the ball that Walter Johnson dropped from the 
top of the Washington Monument into “Gabby” 
Street’s waiting mitt, its momentum increases as it 


_ speeds on its career. 


No advertiser who has learned the cumulative power 
of persistent publicity could possibly confuse the 
relative value of one single detached advertisement 
with the worth of a similar advertisement in a sertes. 


Although many of us have not considered it in that 
light, the magazine of big circulation accumulates 
power of an exactly similar character. 


The preferences of a million people are proportion- 
ately more intense than those of a quarter or a half 
million. 


What, then, is to be inferred as to the power of a 
magazine which has been able to build and hold for 
nearly fifty months a circulation of over a million 
people—to earn the continued interest of almost 
double the number of people that may be claimed by 
any other publication of its kind? 


If reader interest is really the fount of advertising 
value, here is inherent strength of a kind that sets 
Cosmopolitan apart from all other magazines. 


It is not too late for your copy for the 
November issue, but better hurry. No 
chance to get in after September 10th. 
Every month Cosmopolitan has to leave 
out a few late-comers. 

COSMOPOLITAN is a 
member of the A. E % 
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sales laboratories that the stores 
achieve their greatest usefulness. 
At some time or another nearly 
every sales manager has wished 
for a retail store in which he 
could test out his pet selling the- 
ories. Down in his heart he be- 
lieves that the average dealer is 
making but poor use of his op- 
portunities, and that if he had a 
store for a few months he would 
make things hum and show the 
“dead ones” how a store should 
be managed. If such an ambi- 
tious sales executive did take over 
the management of a store the 
chances are that he would find 
many practical difficulties in car- 
rying out his plans. Many of his 
theories might work, but others 
would run counter to the adverse 
kinks in human nature and on 
that account fail. 

But regardless of how disillu- 
sioning the adventure might prove 
to be, the experience would be 
very much worth while. It is un- 
fortunate that the men who are 
responsible for manufacturers’ 
selling policies cannot have this 
experience. It would give them 
an exact idea of the conditions 
that prevail on the firing-line of 
their business. It would give 
them an opportunity to put their 
cherished ideas in the crucible of 
actual retailing and see what hap- 
pens. It would enable them to 
find out precisely what the con- 
sumer thinks about their product 
—what feature of it makes the 
greatest appeal, and what argu- 
ments seem to strike home the 
quickest. At any rate, these are 
some of the advantages that the 
Waterman people derive from the 
operation of their stores. 

The intimate, across-the-counter 
contact which they have with the 
public gives them outside infor- 
mation about their own product 
which could be gathered in no 
other way. The sometimes sur- 
prising viewpoint of the consumer 
is obtained at first hand. New 
talking points are discovered. 
Ideas for advertisements are de- 
veloped. Theories on displaying 
are tried out, and the most effec- 
tive methods are in this manner 
evolved. The effects of window 
exhibits are observed. In a word, 
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the stores enable the company to 
keep its fingers on the pulse of the 
user of fountain pens. 

While the Waterman people 
claim that many of the ideas that 
are instrumental in keeping their 
business moving upward originate 
in the retail stores, it is impossible 
for them to lay their hands ona 
specific method or plan or helpful 
condition in the organization and 
say that the stores are responsible 
for this. In other words they are 
so accustomed to having the stores 
exert a broadening influence on 
their policies that little attention 
is paid to the source of particular 
ideas. They find that constant 
contact with the public in a retail 
way is a fountain-head of inspi- 
ration that quietly but steadily 
shapes the growth of the business. 

It seems likely that the growth 
of chain-stores will suggest to 
manufacturers the desirability of 
getting retail experience in stores 
of their own. It is a surprising 
fact that most of the plans for 
intensive selling come from the 
retail field. Both the chains and 
the department stores have been 
resourceful in developing mer- 
chandising ideas. Many manu- 
facturers pick up from the dealer 
more new plans for selling their 
goods at retail than they develop 
themselves. If the manufacturer 
had his own store he would cer- 
tainly be more interested than the 
independent dealer, and would as- 
suredly find out more things about 
his product than he can expect 
to have the disinterested merchant 
discover for him. 

The L. E. Waterman Company 
derives still another benefit from 
its stores, and that is in the way 
that these attractive establish- 
ments advertise the _ business. 
Thousands of the transients who 
annually visit New York, Chicago, 
Boston and San Francisco are im- 
pressed when they see a beautiful 
store in which nothing but foun- 
tain pens is sold. The chances 
are that they are familiar with the 
Waterman name as a result of the 
concern’s extensive advertising 
and because of its retail connec- 
tions in their own town, but when 
they see a store of the company 
the existence of the concern be- 
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To the A. N. A. 


The requirements of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers 
bring out the best in those publica- 
tions that are the best. 

Not content with giving National 
Advertisers over a million paid-in- 
advance subscription list of the 
purchasing agents of the home 


NEEDLECRAFT 


will make its appearance (October 
issue) with cover in four colors. 

The first cover page is a de- 
cided contribution in the art of 
designing and will increase the 
already tremendous popularity of 
NEEDLECRAFT among advertisers 
and readers. 

This design is the work of the 
famous artist, Mr. Thomas Clelland. 

NEEDLECRAFT co-operates with 
its advertisers—competes with itself. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 
WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mgr. CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. 


Peoples Gas Building : 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 

















































































comes to them a definite, tangible 
thing. 

There is an interesting price- 
maintenance angle to the Water- 
man pen that has a bearing on 
this story. The prices on these 
pens are uniform all over the 
United States, and are rigidly 
maintained. Dealers agree to up- 
hold the prices, and. should they 
not do so their supply is cut off. 
This is comparatively easy to ac- 
complish, as the company sells 
direct to the retailer. Of course, 
as occasionally happens in other 
price-maintained lines, the cut-off 
dealer will sometimes buy at retail 
in an attempt partially to keep 
up his stock. The Waterman 
company does not permit its deal- 
ers to stimulate sales by any arti- 
ficial means, such as the cutting 
of prices. Even the giving of 
trading. stamps is not allowed. A 
merchant will be cut off for giv- 
ing them just as quickly as though 
he sold the pens for less than the 
established prices. If a dealer is 
unable to sell the Waterman 
through legitimate merchandising 
the company will take back the 
stock and return his money. 
Dealers are made to understand 
this when they put in the line. 
In this manner the most cordial 
relations are maintained between 
the manufacturer and the trade. 
Were there a lack of uniformity 
in the retail prices of the product 
it is doubtful if the company 
could conduct its stores under 
such pleasant conditions. Trouble 
would inevitably come up in some 
form or another. 

While Waterman is one of the 
few manufacturers that conduct 
stores for laboratory purposes, an 
increasing number of manufactur- 
ing concerns are opening stores 
for reasons other than because 
they are dissatisfied with existing 
trade connections. Having a store 
in New York because of its effect 
on the ever-present visitors from 
all parts of the world is a plan 
that is becoming more popular. 
For example, the Parker Pen 
Company has a store on _ the 
ground floor of the Woolworth 
Building. Everybody who comes 
to New York tries to see this 
building, and while doing so also 
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sees the Parker store. It is cer- 
tainly a strategical location for 
advertising values. 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company has a retail store on 
Fifth avenue, New York. It also 
has three or four other stores in 
other cities. The store does not 
antagonize the regular trade, be- 
cause its chief function is to serve 
as a drawing-room in which the 
visitor, whether he be a customer 
or a prospect, is greeted. These 
people come to the store to get 
new ideas in the use of tags or of 
paper in decorating. They give 
ideas as well as receive them, 
Many of. the uses for Denni- 
son products were first  sug- 
gested by people visiting the store. 
This Fifth avenue shop also 
serves as a laboratory. In it the 
company tries out new products 
and decorations before introduc- 
ing them to the regular trade. 
Thus it knows something of the 
selling value of its innovations 
before it asks others to put their 
money in the stock. 

For several months the Hershey 
Chocolate Company had a store 
in New York where the goods 
of the concern were demonstrated. 
Samples were served. The sole 
purpose of the store was educa- 
tional. At first no attempt was 
made to do any selling, but later 
so many people clamored to make 
purchases that a few sales were 
made. This was somewhat of a 
novelty in retail stores. It was 
started as a temporary proposi- 
tion and with the idea of intro- 
ducing the goods of the firm to 
the floating population that is con- 
stantly passing through New York. 

It would not be practical, of 
course, for all manufacturers to 
have retail stores, and _ neither 
would it be advisable. - Manufac- 
turers who are satisfactorily dis- 
posing of their output through 
regular dealer channels cannot af- 
ford to jeopardize their position 
by opening up stores of their own. 
Still there are manufacturers, and 
many of them, like the Waterman 
company, who might to their de- 
cided advantage operate two or 
three stores, whose chief function 


- would be to keep their owners up- 
to-the-minute on retail methods. 
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The Chemi of 
Advertising 


E right admixture of these ele- 
ments: A ood business, a single 
Dominant Sales Idea with a Zoodly 

amount of printers’ ink. That's the 
Nichols-Finn prescription for Advertis- 
ing, Merchandising, Success. 


NICHOLS - FINN 


ADVERTISING CoMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Wilson Advertisers’ League 
Formed 


The Woodrow Wilson Advertisers’ 
League with headquarters in New 
York, has been formed by advertisers 
and advertising men who favor the re- 
election of President Wilson. Repre- 
sentatives of twenty-seven cities in 
nineteen States are already members of 
the organization. 

The officers are: President, Charles 
H. Ingersoll, of R. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro., New York; executive committee, 
W. L. Saunders, chairman of the direc- 
tors of the Ingersoll-Rand Company 
and vice-chairman of the United States 
Naval Consulting Board; E. T. Mere- 
dith, publisher of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Ia.; D. Wallace, Jr., 
general manager United Cereal Com- 
pany, Chicago; Homer J. Buckley, of 
Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago, and 
Lewellyn E. Pratt, New York. Mr. 
Pratt will act as secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The following men will organize local 
branches in various cities: +. me 
Emery, James O’Shaughnessy and Dad 
Kentor, Chicago; James G. Moran, New 
Haven; C. R. Connor, Denver; B. O. 
Bliven, Los Angeles; George H. Eber- 
hard, San Francisco; Dan P. Lennon, 
Joliet; W. A. Jackson, Quincy, IIl.; 
Guernsey Van Riper, Indianapolis; R. 
J. Wilson, Anderson, Ind.; J. G. Me 
Masters, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; W. J 
Leon, Boise, Idaho; Russell Sholk, 
Lexington, Ky.; Meyer Benson, Shreve 
port, La.; Guy H. Cleveland, Minne 
apolis; C. ©. Lawrence, St. Paul; 
Theodore S. Fettinger, Newark; John 

O'Keefe, New York; J. George 
Frederick, New York; H. Hamburger, 
New York; W. J. Raddatz, Cleveland; 
P. L. Frailey, Youngstown, O.; Will 


iam Nixdorf, Lancaster, Pa.; Will 
iam T. Ellis, Swarthmore, Pa.; J. H 
Allison, Nashville, Tenn.; Lowry Mar 


tin, Corsicana, Tex.; Earl J. Clade 
Salt Lake City; A M. Candee Mil 
waukee, and Hendrick Romeys Sp 
kane 
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Death of George W. Herbert 


George Wright Herbert, of George 
W. Herbert, Inc., Western represen. 
tative of the Standard Farm Papers, 
died of heart trouble in Kansas City on 
August 29th, aged 46 years. He had 
been in the advertising business for 
twenty-six years, sixteen of which were 
spent in the farm-paper field. Four. 
teen years ago he became associated 
with the Standard list, and he was in 
part responsible for these papers’ adver- 
tising policies. His business was in- 
corporated and will be continued as 
at present. 

Mr. Herbert was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and was the,son of the late 
Sidney Herbert, of that city. He is 
survived by his widow, his mother, 
Mrs. Mary Alice Herbert, of Louis- 
ville, and a son, John M. Herbert, who 
is in business in Minnesota. 

Mr. Herbert was a member of the 
building committee of the Advertising 
Association of Chicago, which was 
responsible for the erection of the 
Advertising Building in that city. 

The funeral was attended by a large 
number of out-of-town friends, includ- 
ing the publishers of the papers with 
which he was connected. 


Waldo B. MacLean Resigns 


from Otis Elevator Co. 

Waldo B. MacLean, for the past 
four years advertising manager of the 
Otis Elevator Company, has resigned 
to become secretary and business man 
ager of the Welanetz Company, Inc., 
New York, commercial artists. 

Prior to Mr. MacLean's connection 
with the Otis Elevator Company he 
spent a year with the Cheltenham Ad 
vertising Agency and two years in the 
advertising department of the Western 
Klectric Company 
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11 EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


—MEN 


CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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comes to them a definite, tangible 
thing. 

There is an interesting price- 
maintenance angle to the Water- 
man pen that has a bearing on 
this story. The prices on these 
pens are uniform all over the 
United States, and are rigidly 
maintained. Dealers agree to up- 
hold the prices, and should they 
not do so their supply is cut off. 
This is comparatively easy to ac- 
complish, as the company sells 
direct to the retailer. Of course, 
as occasionally happens in other 
price-maintained lines, the cut-off 
dealer will sometimes buy at retail 
in an attempt partially to keep 
up his stock. The Waterman 
company does not permit its deal- 
ers to stimulate sales by any arti- 
ficial means, such as the cutting 
of prices. Even the giving of 
trading stamps is not allowed. A 
merchant will be cut off for giv- 
ing them just as quickly as though 
he sold the pens for less than the 
established prices. If a dealer is 
unable to sell the Waterman 
through legitimate merchandising 
the company will take back the 
stock and return his money. 
Dealers are made to understand 
this when they put in the line. 
In this manner the most cordial 
relations are maintained between 
the manufacturer and the trade. 
Were there a lack of uniformity 
in the retail prices of the product 
it is doubtful if the company 
could conduct its stores under 
such pleasant conditions. Trouble 
would inevitably come up in some 
form or another. 

While Waterman is one of the 
few manufacturers that conduct 
stores for laboratory purposes, an 
increasing number of manufactur- 
ing concerns are opening stores 
for reasons other than because 
they are dissatisfied with existing 
trade connections. Having a store 
in New York because of its effect 
on the ever-present visitors from 
all parts of the world is a plan 
that is becoming more popular. 
For example, the Parker Pen 
Company has a store on the 
ground floor of the Woolworth 
Building. Everybody who comes 
to New York tries to see this 
building, and while doing so also 


sees the Parker store. It is cer 


tainly a strategical location for 


advertising values. 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company has a retail store on 
Fifth avenue, New York. It als. 
has three or four other stores i: 
other cities. The store does not 
antagonize the regular trade, be 
cause its chief function is to serve 
as a drawing-room in which thx 
visitor, whether he be a customer 
or a prospect, is greeted. Thes 
people come to the store to get 
new ideas in the use of tags or oi 
paper in decorating. They give 
ideas as well as receive them 


Many of the uses for Denni- 


son products were first sug- 
gested by people visiting the store. 
This Fifth avenue shop _ also 
serves as a laboratory. In it the 
company tries out new products 
and decorations before introduc- 
ing them to the regular trade. 
Thus it knows something of the 
selling value of its innovations 
before it asks others to put their 
money in the stock. 

For several months the Hershey 
Chocolate Company had a store 
in New York where the goods 
of the concern were demonstrated. 
Samples were served. The sole 
purpose of the store was educa- 
tional. At first no attempt was 
made to do any selling, but later 
so many people clamored to make 
purchases that a few sales were 
made. This was somewhat of a 
novelty in retail stores. It was 
started as a temporary proposi- 
tion and with the idea of intro- 
ducing the goods of the firm to 
the floating population that is con- 
stantly passing through New York. 

It would not be practical, of 
course, for all manufacturers to 
have retail stores, and neither 
would it be advisable. Manufac- 
turers who are satisfactorily dis- 
posing of, their output through 
regular dealer channels cannot af- 
ford to jeopardize their position 
by opening up stores of their own. 
Still there are manufacturers, and 
many of them, like the Waterman 
company, who might to their de- 
cided advantage operate two or 
three stores, whose chief function 
would be to keep their owners up- 
to-the-minute on retail methods. 
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The Chemi y of 
‘Advertising - 


HE right admixture of these ele- 

ments: A ood business, a single 

Dominant Sales Idea with a Zoodly 
amount of printers’ ink. That’s the 
Nichols-Finn prescription for Advertis- 
ing, Merchandising, Success. 


NICHOLS - FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Wilson Advertisers’ League 
Formed 


The Woodrow Wilson Advertisers’ 
League with headquarters in New 
York, has been formed by advertisers 
and advertising men who favor the re- 
election of President Wilson. Repre- 
sentatives of twenty-seven cities in 
nineteen States are already members of 


the organization. 
The officers are: President, Charles 
Ingersoll & 


H. Ingersoll, of 

Bro., New York; executive committee, 
W. L. Saunders, chairman of the direc- 
tors of the Ingersoll-Rand Company 
and vice-chairman of the United States 
Naval Consulting Board; E. T. Mere- 
dith, publisher of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Ia.; L. D. Wallace, Jr., 
general manager United Cereal Com- 
pany, Chicago; Homer J. Buckley, of 
Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago, and 
Lewellyn E. Pratt, New York. Mr. 
Pratt will act as secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The following men will organize local 
branches in various cities: - * 
Emery, James O’Shaughnessy and Dad 
Kentor, Chicago; James G. Moran, New 
Haven; C. R. Connor, Denver; B. oO. 
Bliven, Los Angeles; George H. Eber- 
hard, San Francisco; Dan P. Lennon, 
Joliet; W. A. Jackson, Quincy, Ill.: 
Guernsey Van Riper, Indianapolis; R. 
J. Wilson, Anderson, Ind.; J. G. Mc- 
Masters, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 3. 
Leon, Boise, Idaho; Russell Sholk, 
Lexington, Ky.; Meyer Benson, Shreve- 
port, La.; Guy H. Cleveland, Minne- 
apolis; C. E. Lawrence, St. Paul; 
Theodore S. Fettinger, Newark; John 
J. O’Keefe, New York; J. George 
Frederick, New York; H. Hamburger, 
New York; W. J. Raddatz, Cleveland; 
re, i Frailey, Youngstown, O.; Will- 
iam Nixdorf, Lancaster, Pa.; Will- 
iam T. Ellis, Swarthmore, Pa.; J. H. 
Allison, Nashville, Tenn.; Lowry Mar- 
tin, Corsicana, Tex.; Earl J. Glade, 
Salt Lake City; A. M. Candee, Mil- 
waukee, and Hendrick Romeyn, Spo- 
kane. 


C. S. Jackson With Wisconsin 
Condensed Milk Company 
S. Jackson has left the Frank 
Soe Agency to become sales and 
advertising manager of the Wisconsin 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


Emeralite Lamps Go to 


Berrien-Durstine 
Berrien-Durstine, Inc., New York 
——-. agents, have secured the 
account of McFadden & Co., 
manufacturers of ‘‘Emeralite’’ lamps. 


Feldman With Erwin & Wasey 


C. J. Feldman, until recently secre- 
tary to the managing editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is now secretary to Erwin 
& Wasey, Chicago, advertising agents. 


INK 
Death of George W. Herbert 


George Wright Herbert, of Georg 
W. Herbert, Inc., Western repres: 
tative of the Standard Farm Papers, 
died of heart trouble in Kansas City o: 
August 29th, aged 46 years. He had 
been in the advertising business for 
twenty-six years, sixteen of which wer 
spent in the farm-paper field. Four 
teen years ago he became associate 
with the Standard list, and he was in 
part responsible for these papers’ adver- 
tising policies. His business was i: 
corporated and will be continued as 
at present. 

Mr. Herbert was born in Louisvill: 
Kentucky, and was the son of the late 


Sidney Herbert, of that city. He is 
survived by his widow, his mother, 
Mrs. Mary Alice Herbert, of Louis- 


ville, and a son, John M. Herbert, who 
is in business in Minnesota. 

Mr. Herbert was a member of the 
building committee of the Advertising 
Association of Chicago, which was 
responsible for the erection of the 
Advertising Building in that city. 

The funeral was attended by a large 
number of out-of-town friends, includ- 
ing the publishers of the papers with 
which he was connected. 


Waldo B. MacLean Resigns 


from Otis Elevator Co. 

Waldo B. MacLean, for the past 
four years advertising manager of the 
Otis Elevator Company, has resigned 
to become secretary and_business man- 
ager of the Welanetz Company, Inc., 
New York, commercial artists. 

Prior to Mr. MacLean’s connection 
with the Otis Elevator Company he 
spent a year with the Cheltenham Ad- 
vertising Agency and two years in the 
advertising department of the Western 
Electric Company. 


Ellsworth an Officer of 
Guaranty Trust Co. 


Fred. W. Ellsworth, for six years 
_ietmrgg manager of the Guaranty 
rust Company of New York, on Au 
gust 3lst was made secretary of the 
company. He was previously connected 
with the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. 


Death of Son of H. G. Halsted 


Paul Halsted, only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman G. Halsted, died at his 
home at Rockaway Beach, L. I., N. Y 
on September Ist, of infantile paraly- 
sis. Mr. Halsted is the vice-president 
of Paul Block, Inc. 


Crooker Succeeds Murphy at 
Chalmers 


Gail Murphy, advertising manager of 
the Chalmers Motor Company, has re- 
signed. H. R. Crooker, assistant sales 
manager, becomes advertising manager. 
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From the Mill illustrated 
below — that of The Beckett Paper 


Company at Hamilton, Ohio—more than 
‘one-half of the total cover paper require- 
ments of American advertisers are now 
supplied. 


They buy more Buckeye Covers than they buy of 
all other brands combined, because they have 
found that the use of these papers means better 
printed matter for less money. 


Buckeye Covers are moderately priced, because 
the enormous demand has made possible an un- 
precedented degree of efficiency in manufacture 
and distribution; but they are nevertheless best 
regardless of price for the great majority of cover 
jobs. 


Write today for “The Buckeye Proofs,” and see Le | 


for yourself just how and why you can “keep 
the cost down and the quality up” by using 
Buckeye Covers for your Catalogues, Book- 
lets, Folders, etc. 
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From the dealers listed below—the leading paper mer- 
chants of the United States and Canada—you can get 
Buckeye Covers promptly, and at prices that repre- I 
sent only a small advance over manufacturing cost: 














ATLANTA: : +s ++ se: The Whitaker Paper Co. yen watnep-----seceee 
BALTIMORE: - « - - - Smith-Dixon Company, Division MILWAUKEE 
BIRMINGHAM: ++ +--+ = The Whitaker Paper Co. MINNEAPOLIS: - ++ +++ +++ 
STON: «+: +++ +.+ + ++The Amold-Roberts Co. MONTREAL* +++ ++ :** 
BUFFALO:- +++ ---++- The Alling & Cory Co. NASHVILLE: - - - j 
CALGARY: ++ +++ +> John Martin Paper Co. Led. NEW ORLEANS = + +--+ +++ °> 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. atic <n ssn 
COP se SN ate James White Paper Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. OAKLAND «ooo Ze C 
incinnati Cordage & ; | 
CINCINNATI: - - ——— Meatics Ms s------....<03 
The a a > wre Garrett- Buchanan Co. ‘i 
- The Central Ohio’Paper Co. prrreniipoy.....-- { 
CLEVELAND: : - - ; - {rnc Union Paper 6 Twine Co. q 
COLUMBUS: - - « - « « The Central Ohio Paper ; 
DALLAS: ------+-++--* Southwestern Paper Co. 
The Keogh & Rike Paper Co, . 
DAYTON: « - - {rhe Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
DETROIT: - - - -- + The Union Paper 6 Twine Co. : 
DES MOINES: +--+ --++-* Carpenter Paper Co. 
DENVER: 4° °°°°°°°°*° The Peters Paper Co. ‘ 
EDMONTON: +--- - John Martin Paper Co., Led. ‘ 
GRAND RAPIDS: « - - Central Michigan Paper Co. a 
HOUSTON: - +--+ --°> Southwestern ad ~ SPO) 
INDIANAPOLIS: s+ - ++ +++ i Oe sana 4 
KANSAS CITY TP Cees eS m Co. 
LINGOLN: +--+ ss +--+ ees Lincoln Paper Co. 
LITTLE ROCK ‘Western Ni Union 
Le iE “TE WEVELY © 7. 
wo) eoeerreeeeese 
MEMP! eee eerereseeeeee . loe Co. Henry par ag ht 
MIDDLETOWN, O.- - « “The Sabin Robbins Paper Co, FOREIGN.SELLING AGENTS son.” ondon, 






The nearest of these Buckeye Cover dealers will gladly 
furnish samples and prices, and will fill your orders 
from stock the same day they are received. 






The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in 
Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


Write today for the “Principles and Practice 
of Direct Advertising” if you have not al- 
ready received your copy. It is a 190-page 
book of Direct Advertising facts, figures and 
suggestions that should be on the desk of 
every advertising man. 
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Salesmen 
to Visualize Big Circulation 
A. P. Babcock Company Adop Unusual Tactics to Sell Its Men on Its 
‘Advertising 

very often it is easier 0 the A. B. C.’s of advertising and 
the dealer on @ shown the ins and outs of the 

is to pusiness- 
j Realizing that not One traveling 
in @ hundred fully appre- 
meaning © “g mil- 
circulation,” the Babcock 
pub- 


salesmen were taken to a 
lishing plant and there 
m 


ma 


t 
it felt that per- 
tts salesmen did 
full appre: 7 
e value of 
just 


To Sales Managers 


The abov 2 
e clippi 
to a visit made a from Printers’ Ink of 
pany to the slau a tink * June 8th refers 
of The Butterick aise Com- 
ing Company 


Sales m 
: anagers w 
Butterick Building i wn brought their sal 
ave invariably found < esmen to the 
J e Visit of great 


value in — 
giving th 
advertising e salesmen a more sub 
; ubstantial i 
idea of 
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To a good many salesmen advertising remains something 
highly mysterious and intangible. It is impossible to visual- 
ize the circulation of a million and a half of the Butterick 
Trio sold each month. 


The sight of floor after floor of giant presses turning out 
magazines containing the advertising of the salesmen’s firm, 


loaded trucks bearing these magazines to the trains and the 
hundred and one other processes of a publishing plant give 
to salesmen a solid and lasting impression of what adver- 
tising in a great publication means. 


We extend to sales managers a hearty invitation to bring 
their salesmen to the Butterick Building at any time. We 
will gladly show them all that goes to the making of a 
magazine in our sixteen story building. This is not a per- 
functory invitation and you will be most welcome here. 


The Butterick Publishing 
Company 


Spring and Macdougal Streets 
New York City 




















You can save 
75 cents a line 


by using our December 
issue, aS January is the first 
number taking the new rate 
of $4.25 a line. The present rate 
is $3.50. (Prices on quarter, half 
and full pages on application.) 
December closes October 1. 

Circulation 900,000. 


(oda S 
Magazine 

















Form Letters as a First Aid to 
Dealer Co-operation 


Model Brassiere Company Has Thirty-three Different Excuses for Telling 
Trade About Its National Campaigning 


By Charles W. Hurd 


VV BEN the proprietor of a 
new dry - goods business 
anv where in the country is getting 
realy to open up, one of the first 
communications he is likely to 
find in his mail is a letter of con- 
gratulation and good wishes which 
tur:is out to be from the Model 
Brassiere Company, of New York. 
It is a form letter.” 

lerhaps it i not the opening 
of a new store. Perhaps there has 
been only a remodeling and read- 
justment. Neyer mind, the. pro- 
prietor has given a lot of thought 
to it. It’s an improvement close 
to his heart, and it doesn’t hurt 
his feelings to get a letter like 
this while the carpenters’ ham- 
mers are still swinging, even if it 
is a form letter: 

After the dust has cleared away and 
your store looks spick-and-span again, 
= ‘Sincerely trust your trade and a lot 

additional trade will be keeping your 
ae ks busy for some time to come. 

We want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the remodeling of 
your store, and feel sure that you will 


Sei even greater success in the future 
than you have had in the past. 


Or, say, 


instead, that a change 
of buyers takes place in a store’s 
corset and brassiere department. 


The new buyer has hardly as- 
sumed charge before she is re- 
ceiving the felicitations of the 
Model company. No solicitation 
yet—the friendly form letter gets 
the right of way. 

_ Now this use of the form letter 
is not uncommon. But it does 
not always get the results that this 
young and aggressive house is 
getting out of it. Many houses 
have experimented with it and 
dropped it. Many houses wouldn’t 
touch it under any consideration. 
An old-established house, for ex- 
ample, which has to nurse its few 
thousand accounts with the ut- 
most care, would not dream of 
entrusting any ambassadorial re- 


sponsibility of the sort described 
above to a form letter. As a mat- 
ter of fact, with such a house 
new accounts are too serious a 
thing to be sought in such a prim- 
rose spirit. Even after the name 
gets by the credit man, it is gen- 
erally put up to the traveling 
salesman to sell or not, as may 
seem good to him. 


THE KIND OF BUSINESS SUCH A 
LETTER HELPS 


But here is the style field, where 
prestige and dealer good will 
count for almost as much as im- 
mediate sales. A growing young 
concern pushing ahead for new 
as well as more business, cannot 
wait even for the national adver- 
tising and past performance to 
pile up reputation. It must have 
its good will as quickly as pos- 
sible to help carry it through all 
the vicissitudes of style campaign- 
ing. Keeping the name of the 
house and article before the deal- 
ers on every possible occasion, 
calling their attention to the other 
advertising and what it is doing 
for them and leading them on 
into strong partisanship for it are 
the Model company’s excuse for 
its system of thirty-three form 
letters. There ought to be some- 
thing of suggestion in them for 
hundreds of advertisers in the 
kindred fields who have _ been 
scared into condemning the “per- 
sonal” form letter on too general 
principles. 

And it might be well to men- 
tion right here just how good an 
account of itself the Model com- 
pany has given in a short space 
of time. Started in 1911, it did 
a large initial business that year, 
and has registered gains of from 
50 to 100 per cent every year 
since. Its advertising investment 
has grown from an experimental 


er in 1911 to many thousands. 
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Most analyses of the business 
would probably agree upon two 
salient reasons, aside from sales 
energy and _ advertising, for 
the quick and consistent growth. 
One would be _ the _ statistics 
that indicate infallibly where 
to add the next ounce of 
pressure. The other would be 
these form letters that carry the 
mass of the correspondence 
through the year with the least 
possible attention from the sales 
and advertising manager. Leo 
E. Levy is the executive in ques- 
tion, and his reasons are, in part, 
as follows: 

“The best time to show sym- 
pathetic interest in a new under- 
taking,” he said, “is while it is 
new and is being weighed in the 
balance. After the store or de- 
partment has made good, nice 
letters come as thick as flies, and 
get about as much attention, indi- 
vidually. 

“What if our credit department 
does have to turn down a per- 
centage of the new stores? That 
doesn’t void the principle. Most 
of the new stores are worth get- 
ting and impressing. 


ADVERTISES ITS ADVERTISING 


“The leading purpose of all of 
our form letters is to impress the 
merchants and their buyers with 
the fact that we are national ad- 
vertisers,” continued Mr. Levy. 
“Most of the twenty-nine or 
thirty houses making brassieres 
do not advertise. Consequently it 
is a distinction to be a national 
advertiser in our field and we aim 
to make the most of it. 

“The distinction can be made to 
carry with it other things than 
direct sales. Better credit and 
collection conditions, for example. 
In the corset and brassiere field 
credit conditions are, in general, 
notoriously lax. A reference from 
a corset or brassiere manufactur- 
er doesn’t mean anything to an- 
other credit department. It’s dif- 
ferent with us. We have devel- 
oped an unusually stiff credit pol- 
icy. We have cut off some of the 
biggest department stores in the 
country until they settled their ac- 
counts, and they have respected 
us and come back to us. We 


keep unusually close after o1: 
customers. When one of the biz 
department-store interests of tl 
country failed some time ago, o 
collections were so close that : 
though they stocked our goxc 
heavily we lost less than $50 in t 
smash. 

“We might have been able 
maintain a strong credit policy 
without being a strong advertiser 
but there is no question that tl 
policy would have been a big 
handicap if the advertising were 
not made to justify it; we never 
could have done the same volum: 
of business. 

“And so, since this good will 
and prestige is the big broad 
foundation for a satisfactory all- 
round business, and advertising is 
the thing that lays it, we keep our 
name and status as national ad- 
vertisers before every merchant 
as often as we have a good ex- 
cuse. Our form letters may cost 
us possibly four or five cents 
apiece, and that is a very inex- 
pensive investment compared with 
the possible returns.” 


CLASSIFICATION OF FORM LETTERS 


As soon as Mr. Levy had 
grasped the principle of the form 
letter as advertising and also as 
a booster for his national cam- 
paign, he began to embody it in 
as many ways as possible, and the 
present list of twenty-five classi- 
fications covering thirty-three dif- 
ferent letters represents only the 
present stage of progress. There 
will be more form letters as fast 
as the need develops and a way of 
standardizing the correspondence 
reveals itself. 

The “new store” letter men- 
tioned is only one of these. 

“The opening of a new busi- 
ness by men of good ideals is a 
matter of importance to the entire 
field of legitimate business,” is 
the happy tone it takes and it adds 
an expression of hope for the new 
store’s success. It also says, in 
enclosing a _ return post- “card: 
“With no desire to solicit you at 
this time, we want you to realize 
our readiness to have you share 
the benefit of our co-operative 
National Advertising.” 

The tone of the letter and the 
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time of its sending are the fea- 
ures to be emphasized. 
If nothing is heard from the 
tore after two weeks a second 
rm letter is sent which trusts 
that business has opened to your 
itisfaction,” and then gets down 
. business itself. The letterhead, 
the way, calls attention to the 
mpany’s foreign connections 
d to the highest award received 
the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
m. 
if the second letter evokes no 
sponse a third and last form 
‘ter goes out on the president’s 
tepaper, heavy, engraved stock. 
ere is nothing exceptional in 
e composition of this letter. It 
ads : 


My secretary, Miss Sackman, has 
t advised me to the effect that you 
e not answered our several letters 
[ have no degire to worry you with 
endless line of correspondence, but 
ir business is too desirable to lose 
a making every effort to interest 


Will you use the enclosed stamped 
€1 hg in_advising whether or not 
handle Brassieres and if you do— 
are you interested in ours, the most 
widely advertised and best known. 

.. thank you personally for a reply 

nd remain, etc., etc. 

The letter contains four nega- 
tive points in as many paragraphs, 
and is couched in a somewhat ag- 
gressive tone, yet it has doubled 
the number of replies from new 
stores asking for catalogues, 
samples or a salesman’s call. It 
is evidently the president’s name 
and the fine stationery that do the 
trick. 

The same kind of a letter is 
used in two other form-letter 
series with similar result. The 
temptation to carry the use 
further has been resisted on the 
principle that as soon as the device 
gets common it will cease to pull. 


HOW CATALOGUE INQUIRIES ARE 
TREATED 


Requests for catalogues and for 
samples are two of the most im- 
portant matters to handle by form 
letter. Each is made the subject 
of four letters, each series closing 
with the letter from the president. 
These are all straightforward 
sales talks with a strong insis- 
tence on what the national adver- 


tising and the sales helps will do 
for the dealer. The sales helps 
include fancy price-tickets, which 
the house was the first in its line, 
it says, to use; window-posters, 
style-charts, which save unneces- 
sary handling of stock; show- 
cards, office-order pads, which 
may be used for other things be- 
sides brassieres; electrotypes, lan- 
tern-slides and brassiere-forms. 

Stores which are not regular 
customers but order a few num- 
bers to fill a request get a letter of 
thanks and solicitation. 

Consumers’ inquiries are an- 
swered by form letter at the time 
the catalogue is forwarded. If 
the woman is in a town where the 
company has a dealer-customer, 
she is referred to that store. If 
not, the best dealer in town is 
named. At the same time a car- 
bon copy of the form letter is 
sent to the store mentioned. If 
the woman forwards the order 
direct, as she is told she may do, 
the delivery is made through the 
store. Only in exceptional in- 
stances, when there is no nearby 
store or none with satisfactory 
rating, is any departure made 
from this policy. The dealer’s 
good will is the foundation on 
which the Model business is being 
built. 

Unsolicited consumer requests 
for brassieres are handled in like 
manner by form letter. 

Requests from non - customer 
dealers for wholesale price list is 
met by the “carry stock” form 
letter, which counters the inquiry 
with a courteous request as to 
how many numbers the store in- 
tended to stock. 

The Model company sends out 
a form letter of thanks for every 
time that a Model Brassiere cut 
is used in the dealer’s advertis- 
ing. It sends the letter whether 
the notice comes from the dealer 
or it discovers it for itself. Also 
it offers additional electros and, if 
desired, advertising ideas and 
copy. 

“Nothing can be more impor- 
tant, in my opinion,” says Mr. 
Levy, “than getting the dealer’s 
co-operation. Nobody nowadays 
pretends to say that any kind of 
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advertising, national or local, is 
not a good deal more effective for 
having the support of the other 
kind. The advertising we are do- 
ing for dealers is intensified in its 
effect by what the dealers are do- 
ing for us, and I am gratified at 
being able to say they are doing 
a good deal. This book shows 
some of the bigger ones. We be- 
lieve it mutually helpful and we 
tell them so, tell them we appre- 
ciate it. 

“It’s wrong to let the dealer be- 
lieve national advertising will do 
the whole thing and that he can 
lie back and wait for business to 
come in. He has got to do his 
share and be a regular business 
man. So we thank him and at 
the same time couple up with it 
some more suggestions of a busi- 
nesslike character.” 

This same letter carries 
paragraph: 

We are very anxious to have you 
allow us to get up copy and cuts to 
fill in corner of Fashion Sheets which 
We —, distribute to your trade. 

on’t you kindly use coupon enclosed, 
giving us your permission? 

“T don’t mind telling you that 
that is one of the best little 
stunts we have worked,” said the 
sales and advertising manager. 
“Tl explain it for the benefit of 
those outside the dry-goods field. 
The fashion quarterlies,:of which 
there are several, also publish 
monthly ‘fashion sheets’ in which 
dealers may have their advertise- 
ments printed and’ which they then 
distribute gratis in their stores in 
quantities of 5,000, 10,000 or even 
more. Many dealers do this, and 
we have made it a practice to get 
our cuts and descriptions into as 
many of these dealers’ ads as pos- 
sible every month, the publications 
often furnishing lists of dealers 
using them. It has not been hard 
to get them. Some dealers have 
let us run our cuts for six months 
at a time. That has evidently 
been because there have not been 
many other requests. I expect 
now after telling this to the read- 
ers of Printers’ INK that we 
shall not find it so easy to get 
space or get so much of it. 

“But,” Mr. Levy hastened to 
add, “the field is welcome to it. 


this 


That’s our contribution. We have 
got so much that’s good, so many 
ideas, out of the exchange of in- 
formation and opinion that goe: 
on all the time in Printers’ IN: 
that we feel like doing our share. 
It’s the only way to do business.” 

Needless to say, there is also a 
form letter of thanks to those 
dealers who grant permission to 
use the advertising space in fash 
ion sheets and another letter en 
closing stamped addressed enve- 
lope for the dealer to use in noti- 
fying the house when it may have 
space in the dealer’s ad. In the 
latter event, when the dealer has 
given some encouragement the 
tickler file receives a deposit. 

Very often the Model advertis- 
ing department spots in its clip- 
ping service a piece of local 
newspaper copy where the dealer 
has described Model Brassieres 
but has not used a cut, or has 
used some badly worn cut or ill- 
drawn cut of his own. Then the 
company sends the dealer a pleas- 
ant letter of thanks in which it 
suggests that the dealer can 
probably improve the appearance 
and trade-getting value of his ad- 
vertisement by the use of any of 
the house’s artistic cuts, as shown 
on ad-sheet enclosed. This helps. 
Every cut that goes out of the 
office is accompanied by a letter 
suggesting the use of other cuts. 

Orders for brassieres are fol- 
lowed some days later by the “re- 
order” form letter, pushing for 
more business. Replies to the 
“president’s letter” are acknowl- 
eged, if they require acknowledg- 
ment, in the president’s name. 

A few other form letters are of 
no general interest. 

We reach the conclusion: Form 
letters of this character may often 
be a cloak for incompetence and 
sloth. They may even be harm- 
ful when used by the wrong 
house or in the wrong field. But 
where the relation between manu- 
facturer and retailer is not close 
and intimate, or until it is close 
and intimate, the evidence shows 
that form letters may do very 
well and, in fact, pass for personal 
letters. This point is of import- 
ance to the busy executive. 
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This little book contains a digest of re- 
cent articles in the American Machinist 
which deal with machine shop management. 
It gives you a comprehensive idea as to just 
why the American Machinist has such 
influence in its field, especially on the big 
men—shop owners, managers and superin- 
tendents—the men who do the big buying. 
Shall we send you a copy? 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
10th Avenue and 36th Street, N. Y. City 
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Southern Prosperity 
Will Increase 
Your Sales 


Cotton Is Bringing the Highest Price 
in Years and Bank Deposits are at the 
Highest Point in Southern History 


On the day that this advertisement is writ- 
ten, August 25th, cotton is quoted at 15.76 
cents per pound as against 9.70 cents per 
pound for the same date last year. This 
represents a gain of 6.06 cents per pound, 
or $30.30 per bale. Very conservative 
estimates place this year’s crop at 11,600,- 
000 bales, which at present market price 
will bring $914,080,000, or $312,000,000 
more than last year’s crop. Adding to 
this sum of $914,080,000 the amount of 
$230,000,000 which the seed will bring at 
current prices, it will be noted that 


The South Is Receiving This Year From 
Cotton Alone, at Current Prices, the 
Enormous Sum of $1,144,080,000 


This year’s report on the value of all agri- 
cultural products is not yet compiled, but 
in 1915 the cotton crop constituted but 
19.9% of the total value of Southern 
farm products. The percentage this year 
will be somewhat higher, but it gives 
some basis for determining the absolutely 
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astonishing value of Southern farm prod- 
ucts this year. 


Moreover, Southern manufactured prod- 
ucts in 1915 were valued at $400,000,000 
more than Southern farm products, and 
approximately the same _ relationship 
holds good this year. 


The latest report available shows that the 
increase in National 











Bank deposits in the 
South for 1916 over 
1915 was 14.9%. With 
the same proportion of 
increase holding good 
for State Banks, there 
is on deposit in South- 
ern banks this year an 
average of approxi- 
mately two and one- 
half billions of dollars. 


The significance of the 
above facts is apparent. 
There are billions of 
dollars now on deposit in 
Southern banks, and oth- 
er billions are now rapid- 
ly coming in that are 
piling up a _ purchasing 
power that is unequalled 
in Southern history, and 
which cannot be paral- 
leled in any other section 
of the country. To neg- 
lect the Southern field 
this Fall in the prepara- 
tion of national advertis- 
ing lists is inexcusable in 
the face of such facts and 
figures. 








Members of the 
Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association 








ALABAMA 


Birmingham Age-Herald 

Birmingham Ledger 

Birmingham News 

Gadsden Journal 

Mobile Register 

Montgomery Advertiser 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville Times Union 

GEORGIA 

Albany Herald 

Atlanta Georgian 

Atlanta Journal 

Augusta Herald 

Macon News 

Macon Cotegrane 

Savannah Morning News 

Waycross Journat- Herald 
KENTUCKY 


Loulsville Courier-Journal 
Louisville Herald 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Greensboro Daily News 
Raleigh Times 
Winston-Salem Twins 
y Dally Sentinel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson Daily Mall 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 

Chattanooga Times 

Knoxville Journal and 
Tribune 

Knoxville Sentinel 

Memphis Commercial 
Appeal 

Nashville Banner 

Nashville Tennessean 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg News 








Prepared by Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta. 
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Do You Know 
Farm Lifer 


Do you ever think over what is be- 
ing done each hour of the day? or 
do you just have the mistaken notion 
that the whole family gets up at 4 
a.m. and finally finishes the chores 
at sundown? 


The truth is interesting. Find out 
how the farm family spends the day 
and you will be better able to antici- 
pate how it will spend its money. 


Meantime, observe that November 
Farm Journal with over a million 
circulation, closes October Sth. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Using Displays in Big Cities to 
Speed Up Small Dealers 


How Peck & Hills Furniture Co. Is Helping the Little Fellows Keep 
Trade at Home by Advertising Nationally 


HAT Peck & Hills Furni- 

ture Co., of Chicago, has 
been doing in its national adver- 
tising work will come home with 
particular suggestiveness to many 
manufacturers who wish to keep 
the largest number of dealer ac- 
counts active, whether in small 
towns or big cities. Its product 
happens to be of a kind which 
makes it hard for the dealer to 
stock satisfactorily. Furniture 
runs into big money, like stoves, 
or vehicles, etc. Few dealers can 
afford to carry a line complete 
enoneh to accommodate all the 
possible retail de- 
mand. Especially 


the smaller dealers 
were losing home 
trade which was 
going to the big 


city stores or to 
the mail-order 
houses. 

It was to help 
the retail dealers 
faced with this sit- 
uation that the 
company inaug- 
urated a national 
advertising cam- 
paign by which it 
invites all retail 
customers who 
cannot find what 
they want in their 
local furniture 
store to take ad- 
vantage of the big 
displays of furni- 
ture which this 
company exhibits 
in five big cities: 
Chicago, New 
York, Denver, Los 
Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

There is a three- 
fold purpose in 
this campaign. In 
the first place, it is 
designed to pre- 
vent the loss of 
business to dealers 


la assortment 
peicieda, by usin; 
thon” in your pu 


TION TO 


When you visit Chicago, New York, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles or San Francisco and buy 
new home furnishings 

money, make your selections from the cities’ 


and enjoy yet her 
“eal “ard of Introduc- 
Peck & Hills Furniture 
and Home F 

Sanderd fer 20 Yeo 


Card of Introduction admits you te any of the grees 
H. Cary Show Roogs where you buy 
to 


satistactoo —charge you only the low pace quoted — 
Ack ws to show you the Peck & Hills 
a 


FEATURES THE CARD OF INTRODUC- 
BIG-CITY 
DEALER AMVERTISING 
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whose stock does not offer the 
prospective customer a sufficiently 
wide variety from which to make 
a choice. In the second place, it is 
designed to increase the business 
of the company’s local dealers by 
creating more good will and pres- 
tige for its brand of furniture. 
And in the third place, the cam- 
paign is designed to get a greater 
number of dealers to handle this 
line of furniture. ; 
This campaign, which is using 
about $30,000 worth of space, is 
accomplishing all three purposes. 
Extra salespeople have been hired 
to take care of the 
increased retail 
business in each 
one of the five 
wholesale houses; 
prospective new 
dealers are writ- 
ing in from all 
parts of the coun- 
try; while the 
business from old 
dealers is showing 
a marked increase. 
In general, the 
dealer customers 
of this company 
favor the plan. 
One of the strong- 
est points in its 
favor is the help it 
gives the dealer in 
his competition 
with the retail 
mail-order houses. 
It supplies each 
dealer with a re- 
tail catalogue of 
the complete line. 
In case the deal- 
er’s stock does not 
contain just what 
the customer 
wants, this cata- 
logue offers him 
the same oppor- 
tunity as does the 
retail mail-order 
catalogue, plus the 
advantages of buy- 


» you can save 


STORES IN 
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ing through a retail store. And if 
the customer does not care to 
order by catalogue, then the dealer 
offers him a card of introduction 
to the wholesale house where he 
will find the entire line on dis- 
play. 

The wholesale display rooms 
are open only to customers who 
present cards of introduction 
signed by dealers. Such custom- 


ers are waited on by expert retail 


















PECK & HILLS’ 


Everything for the Home 


mate and much 
Cuneta wr Nang 


If these pieces are not exactly what you want. 
feed of any other home ty ey fot oo by 
him show you our mammoti 
want. The dealer will -—_ fore 2 oe — 

You will save money and secure excelien! 


Another Popular P. & 


by your dealer and 
Toems, this ¢ 
thing thet you want, and have 
He delivers one v him Not phn cost—no > ted 
transaction trom beginning to 
But tne first ching to do. and tu dv ew—ts to 
pagers claps BOOK and Name of Your Local P 


Bookiet 
many attractive P&H values—every une of them exc 








COPY THAT HAS BROADENED DEALER REPRESENTATION 


salesmen. These salesmen make 
it plain to the customer that they 
are acting as representatives of 
the local dealer. The goods are 
sold through the dealer whose 
name is on the card. of introduc- 
tion. The dealer gets a straight 
twenty-five per cent profit on all 
sales made. for them at the whole- 
sale display rooms. Shipments are 
made to the dealer, unless he, for 
any reason, prefers to have the 
goods sent direct to the customer. 


wae =~ 
Thessands of Cosy Homes Like This 
Are Furnished With Artistic 


To acquaint you with P & H. quality and low —s 

we illustrate herewith five artistic and moderate! 

ee gift es: Any one of them will nalts 
ermanen! 


ight now you can see 
particular preces | at your own dealer's store. 


Wey, 
Use the famous P & H. “Card of introduct: 

presented at any of our city show 
ard — you tu mane and buy Le mo | and every- 
rough 


ontains valuable information on Penod Purnit 
epuonal. 
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In addition to the national ad- 
vertising, Peck & Hills have de- 
veloped a_ retailers’ advertising 
service whereby the dealer can tie 
up a local compaign with the na- 
tional campaign. This consists of 
booklets, display cards and local 
newspaper copy. This local ad- 
vertising copy also emphasizes 
the point that the customer may 
choose from a $1,000,000 showing 
in the complete catalogue, or that 
he may get a card of 
introduction to the 
wholesale showrooms 
and see the complete 
line. 

Very often, in re- 
sponse to the national 
advertising, a pros- 
pective customer, who 
is planning a trip to 
one of the _ cities 
where there is a 
showroom of the 
manufacturer, will 
write his local dealer 
for a card of intro- 
duction. Sometimes 
this dealer is not as 
yet a customer of the 
firm. But when the 
sale goes through, 
and the dealer gets 


appreciated 
these 


orf you ro ln 


Pick out “nat you 
ee — 


your 


tape—a pleasant his profit merely for 
aioe handling the ship- 
sp eereten ment, the effect in 


most cases is a desire 
on his part to stock 
the line in his store. 
This has happened in 
not a few instances. 
The national adver- 
tising, however, in- 
structs customers to 
get their cards of in- 
troduction from the 





local dealer. Now 
and then a_ pros- 
pective customer will ask a 


local dealer for the name of the 
Peck & Hills dealer in his locality. 
In case none of the dealers in 
that town carries this line, the 
dealer to whom the inquiry was 
made in most cases becomes in- 
terested in the company’s line and 
in its plan of selling. Sometimes 
the customer writes to the manu- 
facturer for the name of the local 
dealer. Then, in case there is no 
representative in that town, Peck 
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& Hills pick out the man they 
want and request him to sign a 
card for the inquirer. When a 
sale comes through with a good 
profit for this dealer, it is usually 
easy to land him as a local dealer 
for the line. Obviously the plan 
tends toward the establishment of 
exclusive agencies. 

Before this campaign was start- 
ed, there was some _ theoretical 
doubt as to just how dealers 
would feel about it. The only real 
objection was in the possibility 
that dealers would feel that such 
a national campaign might cause 
consumers to be inclined to be 
more critical of local stocks. But 
local dealers knew from experi- 
ence that they were losing a cer- 
tain percentage of trade each 
year because they could carry only 
a limited assortment of stock. 
This plan would tend to minimize 
that loss—and it would equip 
them better in their fight against 
a big retail mail-order bugaboo. 
In short, the advantages so far 


outweighed any possible disad- 
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vantage that furniture dealers 
without exception favor the plan. 

The advantages of this plan to 
the company are pyramided. 
They get all the big ad- 
vantages of furthering public 
good will for their products, and 
in a manner which enables them 
to weave into their national copy 
the interests of the dealers as 
never before done by manufac- 
turers in this line. Furthermore, 
the fact that they do so closely 
hook up the dealer in the plan 
tends to command greater atten- 
tion on the part of consumers 
who read their copy. The publi- 
city value of their national copy 
is stronger as a result of the plan 
—which is based primarily on the 
fact that dealers were losing busi- 
ness that they now may get. This 
is the backbone of the campaign. 
Results show beyond doubt that 
the plan is good. The advertiser 
feels that it is a good plan mainly 
because it is designed to cor- 
rect a condition unfavorable to 
dealers. 





George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 











Sales Rise as Different Models Are 
Merged into One Line 


Modern Merchandizing May Mean a “Complete Line” to Reach All 
Markets, but It More Often Means Standardized Effort 


HEN two well-known sales 

organizations build big 
successes, one on a standardized 
product and the other on “built- 
to-measure” goods, it is hard for 
the average sales or advertising 
executive to know which way the 
wind does blow. 

The Ford Motor Company, with 
one single automobile, in five body 
styles, has built up a business of 

,000, a year. In the other 
direction the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, with nearly a 
hundred kinds of adding-machines 
and some six hundred combina- 
tions of styles, has built up a busi- 
ness of $10,000,000. 

There have been and are, many 
examples on both sides. It would 
be difficult to see which side of 
the argument has had the great- 
est number of successes. It is not 
difficult to see, however, which 
side has had the biggest problems, 
for most of those who have had 
“complete lines” and varied as- 
sortments of styles for every 
possible variation of need, have 
had some very big merchandising 
problems. 

Many of these organizations 
which were successful with these 
widely assorted lines are finding 
that a great proportion of the 
varying shades of needs have been 
largely imaginary. 

Suppose, for instance, we take 
the modern typewriter. It is al- 
most universally black enamel; 
but suppose it were _ pos- 
sible to buy these’ with 
an optional finish to match the 
woodwork or finish of the desk 
on which the machine was to 
be used. A lot of people would 
still buy the plain black enamel 
as they have always done, but a 
lot more of them would specify 
quartered-oak finish, mahogany, 
or any of the other colors or fin- 
ishes in which office furniture is 
made. 


This, of course, is an extreme 
illustration, though not any more 
far fetched than many of the 
optional variations that can be 
found on literally thousands of 
different lines of goods. 

So it is not surprising that 
many of the sizable organizations 
which have even been intentionally 
selling to their customers the 
eccentricities of these customers 
along with the seller’s goods, are 
now trying to get away from 
these almost limitless variations 
and trying to standardize their 
goods on a merchandising basis. 

The story was told in PRINTERS’ 
INK, some time ago, of the effort 
(it might be well to say success- 
ful effort) of the Detroit Steel 
Products Company to standardize 
and merchandise its stee! sash for 
factory windows. In the article 
it was shown that the company 
had simply been doing a contract- 
ing business making steel sash on 
order, any size or shape desired. 
Under the new plan it stand- 
ardized, the sizes and prepared 
itself to fill practically any order 
within ten days. This greatly in- 
creased factory output, cut ship- 
ping dates 60 per cent, and consid- 
erably reduced prices without re- 
ducing profits. 


GAINS SELLING POINTS BY LIMITING 
THE LINE 


More recently there was an ar- 
ticle, also in Printers’ INK, 
which mentioned the standardized 
electric range now being put out 
by the Michigan Stove Company, 
which can be built up almost as 
desired in the dealer’s own store, 
like a sectional bookcase—instead 
of some twenty models, it has 
practically only two standardized 
parts and a few accessories. The 
Michigan Stove Company makes 
probably a thousand different 
stoves, and realized the need for 
economy in new styles. 

















DISTRIBUTION 


Collier’s great field organization of 32 
branches and 54 sub-branches has made 
it possible to send The National Weekly 
directly into the homes of 776,000 sub- 
scribers every week. 


Because the branches are situated in 
the greatest distributing centers of the 
country, most of these families are within 
easy buying distance of the stores that 
sell nationally advertised goods. 


We are the only publishers except one who have 
the equipment by which we can select for cultivation 
just those areas in which sales are easiest and most 
profitable for ourselves. 


It must be plain that where we find our greatest 
market, there, too, should the national advertiser find 
his most profitable field. 


This field can be reached only through 
Collier’s Trade-marked Circulation. 


Subscribers “—- eal 
a 919,000 
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Why Eacitement, 
Love and Suspense 


Hold ‘‘Smali Town’’ Readers 


ERIAL FICTION that stirs and holds breathless 

the attention—left out on a limb overhanging a 

precipice from month to month—makes and 
keeps Readers in the Small Town Field. 

Their favorite family magazine, HOME LIFE, is also 

their “Buying Guide,” their price-maker, their catalog 


of necessities and luxuries. PA 








Advertising Manager. au 
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HomeE LIFE |: 
hi 

“The Small Town Family Magazine” t 
1,000,000 Circulation — RATE $3.50 "32" te 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS m 

e1 

Circulation statements by States or in Vv 

any or all towns or counties promptly Dp 

furnished on request. Write for sample 0 

copy any monthly issue of HOME »! 

LIFE and complete information on the h: 


Small Town Field. 


Tell YOUR Advertising Story Here F 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle A. J. WELLS, Vice-Pres. 
Chicago, Ill. 1182 B’way, New York, N. Y. a 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 
AANA TRAHAN OAR 
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Up until recently the Detroit 
Vapor Stove Company was mak- 
ng two complete lines of gasoline 
ind oil ranges and gasoline and 
il heaters. By simply standard- 
sing one single feature, it 
has cut out entirely one whole 
line of ranges and one whole line 
of heaters—cut its entire line 
in half, without losing a single 
selling point; in fact, it gained 
many new selling points by the 
change. 

This, of course, means the com- 
pany has made it possible for the 
dealer to stock the whole line of 
its product in only half the floor 
space and with only half the in- 

estment. Any advertising or 
iles executive knows what 
that means; it means that the 
lealer takes only half as much 
tisk of having dead stock; he 
has only half as many articles to 
learn selling points for, and he 
is at least twice as likely to push 
the line, as well as to order in 
larger quantity. 

The Detroit Vapor Stove Com- 
pany has been in the field more 
than a score of years, and during 
that time has been making, it 
might be well to mention, a line 
which for that particular field is 
high-priced, its line having been 
the quality line, and it has natur- 
ally had its sales problems. It has 
had to break new ground all the 
time. It not only has had to con- 
vince dealers the goods were right, 
and how to sell the goods, but 
how to get, also, a high price for 
them, relatively speaking. 

The market is mostly a small- 
town and_ progressive-farmer 
market. Only progressive farm- 
ers who are insistent on con- 
veniences equal to city living have 
proved to be good prospects. And 
only farmers and small-town peo- 
ple who could not get gas service 
have been prospects for these 
gas-less ranges. 

The ranges were designed to 
give to the kitchen without gas 
a service almost equal to the gas 
range. 

The company originally made 
a gasoline range. It was intended 
only for gasoline. Later, as the 
price of gasoline went up and up, 
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a demand arose for an oil or 
kerosene range. This doubled the 
trouble for the dealer. 

Every sales executive knows 
what the small-town dealer is up 
against when he must give Mrs. 
Smith an optional choice on 
gasoline or kerosene and provide 
for her a specific stove that will 
burn the fuel which she happens 
to think would, maybe, be best. 
In fact, she could not possibly 
know which would be best for her 
need, and she simply “guesses.” 
Since the poor dealer must have 
both kinds, he cannot even help 
her guess, unless he possibly has 
a larger stock of one kind than 
of the other. 

The price of gasoline, however, 
has helped Mrs. Smith and the 
other buyers of ranges in the 
matter of a decision by giving a 
slight reason in favor of kerosene. 

Dealers also, apparently, have 
found it a little easier to sell the 
oil range. So the kerosene end 
of that company’s output has 
grown and grown, until it has, 
during the last year or so, about 
equaled the also constantly in- 
creasing gasoline line. 


COMBINING THE LINES HAS CAUSED 
LESS CONFUSION 


During the last two or three 
years many stories have found 
their way into the home office in 
Detroit, showing that the pos- 
sibility of making the kerosene 
range use gasoline, or the gasoline 
range use kerosene, has been 
capitalized by the dealers without 
regard to the risks involved. 

For instance, a letter came re- 
cently from a minister’s wife, whe 
had some time before paid thirty- 
five dollars for an oil range which 
she bought believing it to be a 
gasoline range. Recently when she 
began to figure up the possible 
saving by using kerosene, she 
wrote the factory to see if she 
could have the burners changed 
so she could use kerosene. She 
gave the number of the range and 
other information which enabled 
the factory to determine that her 
range was an oil range. It had 
been giving her service as a gaso- 
line range. 
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All over the country dealers 
have been selling the range they 
happened to have for the kind of 
fuel the customer happened to 
want to use. The result, though 
not wholly satisfactory from the 
company’s standpoint, apparently 
satisfied the customers and the 
dealers. 

The company’s salesmen, as 
well as the jobbers’ salesmen, 
were more and more bringing this 
possibility home to the dealers 
without any authority from the 
company, and more and more of 
the dealers were doing it. So it 
became practically a necessity to 
combine the two lines. This the 
company has recently been able 
to do by combining the essential 
features of the two burners, mak- 
ing the two fuels interchangeable. 

In the company’s advertising a 
feature is made of the fact that 
the stoves and ranges burn oil 
and gasoline, or either. 

This move has: simplified the 
dealer’s stock so much that what 
was formerly very nearly a mail- 
order business to the dealer has 
become a merchandising proposi- 
tion. Formerly dealers had a few 
samples and filled orders by or- 
dering the range the customer 
wanted and making deliveries 
from the company’s stock rather 
than from their own. 

By standardizing and concen- 
trating on some of its models the 
company is now getting more 
and more of its dealers to carry 
stock from which to fill orders 
rather than samples from which 
to make sales. 

The amount of advertising be- 
ing done by the company has also 
been considerably increased dur- 
ing the last three years; in fact, 
up to three years ago very little 
advertising had been done. Great- 
er strides have been made in this 
three years than had been made in 
seventeen years before. 


Arthur K. Barnes With 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


On September 15, Arthur K. Barnes 
will leave the Fuller & Smith Agency 
in Cleveland to take up advertising and 
sales-promotion work in the publicity 
department of the Armstrong Cork 
Company, of Pittsburgh. 


Rights of Mail-order Houses 
at State Fair 


Indiana merchants have been making 
an organized effort to shut out mail 
order houses from the privilege oi 
exhibiting at the State Fair. The In 
diana State Board of Agriculture has 
ruled, however, that it would be in 
violation of all precedent to exclude 
any foreign exhibit. Moreover, the 
mail-order houses bought goods amount- 
ing to $5,000,000 from Indiana manu- 
facturers last year. 


Weston Leaves United States 
Tire Company 


Joseph C. Weston, general sales man- 
ager of the United States Tire Com 
pany, has resigned to become vice-pres 
ident in charge of sales of the Mitchell 
Motors Company, Inc., of Racine, Wis 
His work with the tire company will 
be redistributed by President Gunn, 
who is giving increased personal atten 
tion to the tire end of the rubber com 
pany’s business. 





Carrol Ragan With Guaranty 


1 oe af ' 
Securities Corporation 

The Guaranty Securities Corporation, 
New York, has appointed Carrol Ragan 
assistant advertising manager. He has 
in the past handled the bond advertis- 
ing of the American Real Estate Com 
pany. 


A Name That Draws 

A woman customer is reported to 
have called up W. A. Reynolds, of M. 
A. Newmark & Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
recently, and said: “‘What is the Price 
of Underwear’s B. V. D. Sardines?’ 
She meant Underwood’s V. B. sardines. 
——New York Journal of Commerce. 


C. O. Baring With Wm. J. 


Morton Company 
Clarence O. Baring, who was formerly 
connected with Charles Scribner’s Sons 
for eight years, has now joined the 
New York office of Wm. Morton 
Company, special newspaper representa 

tive, of New York and Chicago. 


New Agency itn Marietta, 
hio 
The Central Advertising Agency Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Mari 


etta, O., by Robert H. and a 5. 
Gerke, John G. C. Siefker, L. F. Gai 
tree and James Gorman to conduct a 


general advertising business. 


“National Grange Monthly” 
Appoints Representatives 


White-Simonson, Inc., of New York. 
have been appointed representatives 0! 
the National Grange Monthly, Spring 
field. Mass. 
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Mechanically Right 


WENTY-ONE national adver- 
"Teer are using color in THE 

PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
this year. Good printing alone may 
never make an advertiser use 2 
magazine, but the lack of it has been 
known to keep advertisers out. 
THE PEOPLE’s HOME JOURNAL is ~ 
constantly being repaid for its belief 
that every advertisement deserves 
a background of careful press- 
work, accurate register and clean 


typography. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 


A. B. C. MEMBER 








THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 1317 sub- 
scribers in Flint, Mich., exclusive of newsdealers’ sales; 
104 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 

THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 107 sub- 
scribers in Boise, Idaho, exclusive of newsdealers’ sales; 
25 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 
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“Give us something new,” is the con- 
stant cry of the motor car advertisers. 
They need it: competition is always 
urging them on. 


This organization has kept up with the 

demand, and we are still a long way 

from the end of our resources. 

If you want your car presented in a 

new way it will pay you to talk it over 
| with us. 





COMPANY 


CAdrertising C/lustrations 


104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 









































Don’t Bear Too Hard on the 
W ord-brush 


Copy-writers Should Seek Even More Diligently for the Right Word 
Than the Novelist or Newspaper Editor 


By S. Roland Hall 


Y EARS ago the patient school-' 
master who yearned to see us 
write a “copperplate” Spencerian 
hand used to stroll around the 
room at the penmanship-practice 
hour and, looking over our hope- 
ful, hard-working elbows, admon- 
ish us: “Don’t bear so hard, my 
boy. A light, even movement will 
give you easier and better writ- 
ing.” We lightened up, used less 
ink and found it so. 

What thus applied to penman- 
ship is apt in its application to 
the writing of old mother English. 

Recently a trained nurse sent 
in an application for a position in 
a private family. Her letter was 
fair down to one word, and that 
word—just above her signature— 
was “Lovingly.” Now, the head 
of the household looking for a 
nurse did not object to having 
someone who could serve “loving- 
ly” in due season. But what ex- 
cited her suspicion was that this 
applicant should become loving in 
the first letter before employer 
and employee had met. The em- 
ployer in this case didn’t want 
someone who was gushy or who 
would be inclined to mother the 
entire household. ‘Maybe the 
nurse who wrote the letter didn’t 
mean that at all. Maybe her quali- 
ties were up to standard in every 
particular. But “lovingly,” right 
off the bat, sounded too sweet. 
Miss Nurse, in her overeagerness 
to land the job, bore a little hard 
on her word-brush. One word 
was shaded too heavily. That one 
word—an_ eight-letter specimen 
that is in good standing and of no 
mean potency when discreetly used 
—was enough to throw suspicion 
over all that she had written. Her 
letter was just a hand-written ad- 
vertisement, and what applied to 
that applies in full force to other 
forms of advertising. 


Samuel Hopkins Adams uses, as 
3 


an example, a dinner in which 
everything, from soup to dessert, 
was irreproachable with just one 
exception—a_ solitary over-ripe 
clam. That one clam, says Mr. 
Adams, _ sticks—physically and 
mentally, and you remember the 
dinner, not by the fine soup or 
the excellent dessert, but by the 
clam of bad flavor that spread 
its aura over the rest of the feast. 

A former teacher of advertising 
has gone on record in a book with 
the advice that all of our copy 
would be stronger if we went over 
it carefully and pruned out every 
adjective. The fact that the para- 
graph in which he gives this radi- 
cal advice contains an adjective 
brings a smile. The counsel is 
too extreme to be heeded as 
given. But it is safe to say that © 
it is better to use too few adjec- 
tives than too many—to under- 
déscribe rather than over-describe. 
For advertising must succeed, if 


it does succeed, on the confidence 


of the reader. Distrust, even to 
a slight degree, is a destroyer. - It 
takes time and some trouble for 
the reader to write the letter to 
the advertiser or to take the trip 
to the retail store to get more 
information about the advertised 
article or to see it. There is in- 
ertia to overcome, a _ natural 
tendency to forget, put off, or 
neglect altogether. The germ of 
distrust, though it be so small as 
to be almost invisible, helps along 
the natural tendency. “I guess I 
won’t bother with it,” says or 
thinks the reader. And we have 
a near-inquiry or a near-sale in- 
stead of the completed article. 


TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 


A recent advertiser in a trade- 
paper, advertising his personal 
services—a commodity requiring 
delicate handling—sets forth that 
he is “energetic, game, resource- 
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ful, tactful, amiable, adaptable, 
quick, clear judge of character, 
able to meet most people on com- 
mon ground and topics.” He may 
be all that. Far be it from this 
writer to judge the gentleman’s 
qualifications. But he surely 
dipped his word-brush deep in the 
pot. Most employers would be 
suspicious of so vivid a painting. 

In general writing, newspaper 
work and elsewhere warnings 
against “fine writing” and “sob 
stuff” are almost as frequently 
observed as safety signs around 
industrial plants. Why is it that 
there has been so little of warn- 
ing in the field of business writing 
against over- -description, obvious 
striving for effect and the im- 
pression of insincerity? Do we 
imagine that in a field of effort 
where our writing is prepared for 
the purpose of inducing people to 
part with their money readers are 
less likely to become distrustful 
or disgusted than when they are 
reading news, editorials or sto- 
ries? If we really think about 
the matter much, we should not 
be long in concluding that when 
we are trying to sell things to 
people, oftentimes for a consid- 
erable price, we need to be much 
more careful than where only the 
price of a magazine or a newspa- 
per is involved. 

Beware of “fine writing.” Safe- 
ty first! I'll believe you if you 
tell me that your soup is made 
only from tomatoes that are 
grown in Jersey, but if you try 
to make me think that only the 
choicest of the fruit is used, that 
it is invariably picked in the early 
morn while the rosy, luscious fruit 
is bathed in sparkling dew and 
that only happy, healthy maidens 
are employed to do the picking, 
I may smile with you and put 
you down as a retired Southern 
orator, but I’ll be dod-gasted if 
I'll believe that your soup is 
made that way. 


DICKENS KNEW HOW TO WIELD THE 
WORD-BRUSH 


Take your “David Copperfield” 
and read the sentences of a mas- 
ter where he describes “Little 
Emily” as she ran out to an ex- 
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posed position and looked out 
over the sea; where Copperfield 
looked back at Steerforth asleep 
in his room; where Steerforth 
was washed ashore on the day of 
the gale; where Emily stood at 
the rail among the other immi- 
grants as the ship pulled out for 
the new country. You will see 
that Dickens knew enough to stop 
when he had painted a single vivid 
stroke with his word-brush. I 
pose as no literary critic, and I 
am far from being a general apos- 
tle of brevity, but I believe that 
much of Dickens’ power as a 
word-painter came from his abil- 
ity to depict things with a quick 
sentence. Try to add one or two 
additional sentences to the de- 
scriptions referred to, and you will 
see how easily a little over-em- 
phasis spoils the effect. 

“You sit in it—not on it,” says 
an automobile advertiser. The de- 
scription is highly expressive. 
Elaboration would be _ risky, 
though most of us would be 
tempted to elaborate. 

“Their fine nutty flavor,” wrote 
someone not so long ago in de- 
scribing certain oysters. Think 
of an oyster having a nutty flavor. 
Mark Twain is said to have once 
spent a whole morning looking 
for a single word that would give 
the reader a certain unmistakable 
impression. It might take some 
time to dig up the right word to 
describe the rare taste of a fine 
oyster—a cool freshness that is 
salty. Away with “nutty.” With- 
hold the word-brush until the 
right word comes. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S USE OF UN- 
NECESSARY WORDS 


There is nothing political in this 
article. But the New York Sun’s 
observations of President Wilson’s 
style fits so well into the argu- 
ment here advanced against over- 
painting that a number of the 
paragraphs are reproduced. They 
are taken from an editorial en- 
titled “A Study in Adverbs and 
Adjectives.” 

Those who are curious in the mat- 
ter of rhetorical proclivities as indic- 
ative of character have noted the 


President’s unconquerable fondness for 
the word “very. Perhaps subcon- 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 11. Confidence 


Do nothing in advertising which by any 
chance may lessen men’s confidence in it. 
That’s our most priceless possession. 

Discourage speculation in this line. 

Minimize the chances of mistakes. 

Move slowly in new undertakings. 

Attempt to sell nothing until convinced 
that the product deserves success. 

Venture in no line until you measure 
carefully the possible demand. 

Enter no big field until your plans have 
first met success in a small one. 

Aim always to prove advertising safe. 

Avert disasters. Under right methods 
they have no excuse. 

One glaring failure, due to rashness, may 
discredit you forever. And it should. But, 
more than that, it lends to this line the as- 
pect of a gamble. One man’s costly error 
has deterred a hundred men from advertising. 

Never let an untruth or a half-truth creep 
into an ad. Your readers may never know it. 
But the men you serve will judge your stand- 
ards by it. 

No man suffers alone for a misdeed in 
business. His whole line shares the blame. 


This is the eleventh of a series of business creeds to be published in 
Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card form 
address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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sciously rather than consciously on the 
President’s part, this unnecessary in- 
tensive seems to force itself into posi- 
tion in front of his adjectives. The 
excessive use of the adverb “very’ 
has been regarded as a distinctively 
feminine trait; but no woman ever 
worked the word harder than does this 
statesman and philosopher. 

For example, in the two brief notes 
written by the President to the Sec- 
retary of War the day before yester- 
day the feminine adverb occurs not 
less than nine times; and in every 
instance it registers a vice of compo- 


sition. Mr. Wilson does not merely 
take into “serious consideration’; he 
takes into “very serious conden: 
tion.’ He does not merely deem it a 
“serious mistake”; he deems it a “very 
serious mistake.”| He is not merely 
“much obliged’; he is “very much 


obliged.” He does not merely confess 
to feeling “great, surprise”; he con- 
fesses to feeling ‘‘very grgat surprise.” 
He does not merely express “warm ap- 
preciation” ; he expresses “‘very warm 
appreciation.” And so through num- 
berless instances in these and other 
letters and also in his speeches this 
habit of over-intense expression by the 
superfluous use of the adverb ‘“‘very” 
is constantly manifesting itself, to the 
astonishment of the critical and to the 
sorrow of the judicious. 

Even more unpleasant, and we al- 
most fear even more significant of that 
which is behind the words, is the 
President’s continued assertion of the 
frankness of his attitude and the gen- 
uineness of his sentiments. 

In one of the short rfotes of Febru- 
ary 10 to Judge Garrison and in the 
equally brief communication of Janu- 
ary 17 the ward “frank’’ occurs five 
times. He calls for a “frank inter- 
change” of views. He thinks the Con- 
gress will expect him to be “frank” 
with them. He has had “a delightfully 
frank conference”’ with Mr, Hay. He 
owes to Judge Garrison a ‘frank repe- 
tition” of his views and_ policy. e is 
obliged to the Judge for his “frank 
avowal.” It is a favorite introduction 
of the President’s to any communica- 
tion he has to make; and even more 
than in the case of the superabundant 
“verys’’ the effect produced upon the 
mind of the person or persons thus ap> 
proached is far from felicitous. In the 
ordinary intercourse of life we are apt 
to scrutinize more carefully the utter- 
ances of a man who is always assur- 
ing us that on this especial occasion 
he is going to be perfectly or entirely 
or absolutely “frank.” 


This may not be exactly the 
right degree of coloring, but it at 
least represents my judgment. 

It has been said that nothing 
worth while was said at the Phil- 
adelphia A. A. C. of W. conven- 
tion on the big subject of copy. 
That is hardly fair. One thing 
stands out. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
speaking about the value of good 
copy and the difficulty of procur- 
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ing copy that really sells, said 
that a great deal of the copy sub 
mitted to him was just “a nice 
little mess of words.” 

The writing of a good piece oj 
copy is a fine literary job—a task 
worthy of the hand of a master 
It calls for as much diligent 
search for words, for as nicety 
of expression, as good argument 
as a masterpiece among. short 
stories, poems, editorials or an 
other form of literary expression 

An acquaintance of our family) 
was cooped up in France when 
war was declared. For about a 
week no one knew what her lot 
would be. Then one day there 
came under the Atlantic two un 
adorned but highly expressive 
words over her signature: “Safe, 
London.” When I saw the cable- 
gram, I reflected what the effect 
on our advertising copy would be, 
if we considered, as we do with 
cablegrams, that the cost of us- 
ing words may be a dollar, two 
dollars or five dollars apiece. | 
imagine it would help some. 


Rinex Now Advertised 
Nationally 


Rinex, the new composition sole of 
the United States Rubber Company, is 


being a to the consumer. Copy 
appears. in eptember _ publications. 
Rinex has xs, ‘fenened in dealer peri- 


odicals for several weeks. This makes 
the third new sole to be advertised na- 
tionally, the other two being Textan, by 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, and 
Neolin, by the Goodyea’ Tire and Rub- 
ber Company. The rubber companies 
plan- to spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in familiarizing the public 
with this new kind of soling. 

The advertising of the United States 
concern briefly sketches the history of 
footwear and shows why the new syn- 
thetic material is the logical successor 
to leather, which is becoming increas- 
ingly scarce and high priced. 


New Automobile Device to Be 
Advertised 


The Myle Maker Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of a device for economiz- 
ing gasoline conswmption, is planning 
to use a list of trade-papers. 


O. C. Mosley Resigns from 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 

O. C. Mosley has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago. His plans for the fu- 
ture are not announced. 
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One Big Newspaper Covers 


The Capitol District For You 


Rate Six Cents Flat 


Net Paid Circulation for July 43,931 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and Space Buyers 
Are Requested to Write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 


PUBLICATION OFFICE TROY SCHENECTADY 
18-22 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 382 River St. Wedgeway Bldg. 


(Member of A. B. C.) 
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From page 1 of The Des Moines Capital, August 28, 1916. 
Capital to Eliminate 
All Puff Notices 









Publisher Launches Radical Reform Which He 
Believes Will Still Further Protect Readers 








Hereafter The Des Moines 
Capital will publish no adver- 
tising matter written and 
foisted upon the public in the 
guise of news and known in 
newspaper parlance as “free 
publicity.” 

The reading public has little 
knowledge of the volume of 
requests that come to the aver- 
age newspaper for publishing 
free publicity, press agent mat- 
ter, puffery for automobiles, 
movies, theaters, soaps, banks, 
railroads, steamship compa- 
nies, phonographs and adver- 
tising institutions of all kinds. 
The Des Moines Capital has 
decided that it will no longer 
give free space to any adver- 
tising puffery, and it will pub- 
lish only such items as the edi- 
torial and news departments 
shall decide are in the interest 
of the reader. 


At the present time 
there is not a newspaper 
in America the size of 
The Capital that we know 
of that follows this policy. 
It means a radical depar- 
ture, particularly in rela- 
tion to automobiles and 
movies. It will be difficult 
in some cases to draw the 
line, but to the best of our 
ability we will have only 
two things in The Capital 
—news and advertising, 
and the two will not be 
mixed. We will make 
every effort to be 100 per 
cent pure. As a matter of 
fact the free publicity is a 
fraud upon the reader, ot 


-in thirty years, and which is 





little value to the adver- 
tiser, and absolutely un- 
fair to those advertisers 
who do not receive it. 


“EVERY INCH A NEWS- 
PAPER” 


























This policy will complete 
the reforms in newspaper 
making which will make The 
Capital more than ever “Every 
Inch a Newspaper.” As_ far 
as we are able to learn there 
are only eight or ten news 
papers in America that do not 
publish any free publicity, and 
these newspapers rank as the 
best in America. At the head 
of the list should be placed 
the Chicago Daily News, pub- 
lished by Victor F. Lawson— 
a newspaper that has not pub- 
lished a line of free publicity 


considered the most produc- 
tive advertising medium in the 
newspaper field in America. 
Other papers that have elim- 
inated the free publicity evil 
are the Kansas City Star, 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, the 
Washington Star and the New 
York Times. There are a num- 
ber of others, but these are 
the leaders and dominating 
newspapers in this respect. 

The Capital will undoubt- 
edly temporarily lose some 
advertising, but inasmuch as 
this policy will make The 
Capital a better newspaper we 
feel sure that the temporary 
advertising losses will be 
promptly made up from other 
sources. 
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SOME THINGS 


The Des Moines Capital 
DOES NOT DO 


The Des Moines Capital does not run free pub- 
licity. It is considered a fraud upon the reader. 


The Capital does not run any medical advertising. 
Some medical advertising is thoroughly sound; 
much of it is worthless. 


The Capital does not run any liquor advertising, 
and has not published any liquor advertising for 
many years. 


The Capital does not give premiums to secure 
subscribers. This is a recently adopted policy, but 
the Capital has never been much of an offender in 
this respect. 


EVERY INCH A NEWSPAPER 


The Des Moines Capital as a newspaper has two 
masters,—the reader of the paper and the public 
generally. The Capital has no enemies to punish; 
no friends to favor. It is the representative of no 
faction or clique or creed. Its effort is to publish 
the news in a clean, accurate, fair and interesting 
manner. Every effort is made to conduct the Capital 
in the same way a big manly man would conduct 
his life. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher, 


A Clean, Constructive Newspaper 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations. 
New York REPRESENTATIVES Cur1caGo REPRESENTATIVES 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, O’MARA & ORMSBEE, 
Brunswick Building. Tribune Building. 
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There Is An Expert 
Paper Man Near You 


In every important advertis- 
ing center you will find a 
Bermingham & Seaman office. 
The representatives there are 
men who know the ‘‘ins’’ and 
“outs’’ of the manufacture 
and proper uses of paper. 


No matter whether your re- 
quirements are for 5,000,000 
catalogues or 500 envelope 
stuffers you will receive the 
same painstaking attention. 


You will make no mistake 
when you turn your paper 
requirements over to 
Bermingham & Seaman. They 
are the exclusive agents for 
some of the biggest mills on 
the continent—they control 
vast sources of supply, and 
they know the meaning of 
service. That is why they are 
what they are—the fastest 
growing paper concern in the 
country. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 
New York - Chicago 


St. Louis Buffalo Milwaukee 
Minneapolis Detroit Philadelphia 
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Advertising That Built a Million- 


dollar Business in Two Years 
Sulzer Bran Bread About to Enter the Philadelphia Market 


ARL SULZER, the Chicago 
baker, has perfected plans by 
which his bran bread will be made 
and advertised in over fifty cities, 
besides Chicago. Arrangements 
have just been completed with the 
Kolb Bakery Company, of Phila- 
ielphia, to make the bread under 
Sulzer patents. The contract par- 
ticularly specifies that in consid- 
ration of the patent grants, the 
lessee is to conduct an advertis- 
ing campaign, to be prepared and 
executed by the lessor. The cam- 
paign will be similar to that con- 
ducted by Mr. Sulzer in the Chi- 
cago newspapers which, in the 
hort space of two 
years, increased 
his production 
from 11,000 to 250,- 
000 loaves a week, 
and put him at the 
head of a lucrative 
baking business, 
doing a gross busi- 
ness in excess of 
$1,000,000 annually. 
Almost from the 
start of the Sulzer 
advertising in 
Chicago the pos- 
sibilities appeared 
to extend further 
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er’s new bran bread. This all 
pointed to a national demand. 

Therefore, to seize the immedi- 
ate opportunity it was planned to 
sell the formula of Sulzer’s bran 
bread on a royalty basis, giving 
the exclusive patent and_ sales 
rights to representative bakers in 
logical centers of consumption. 

The plan determined upon was 
striking in its completeness. It 
not only insured the maintenance 
of the formula, but it also fore-. 
casted the success of the product’s 
sales, inasmuch as the formula 
was accompanied by a contract 
providing that the baker adver- 
tise Sulzer’s bran 
bread according to 
an advertising plan 
provided by the 
company. 

This plan in- 
volves a contract 
for one year, 
the consideration 
of which is the 
production of a 
stipulated mini- 
mum number of 
loaves daily based 
on the sales rea- 
sonably possible 
with a given popu- 


than the local 3RAN BREAD lation. Certified 
market. The mo (a assure ena | Monthly reports 
clearly indicated | 


that the proposi- 
tion was bigger 


Sulzer’s frost Bread splendidly appe- 

tizing, wonderfully nourishing and 

efficient as a laxative; but it is par- 
ticularly appropriate in summertime, 


are made on this 
basis. 

\ Another unique 
feature of the con- 
tract is that while 
creating new dis- 
tributors for Sulz- 

| er’s bran_ bread, 
Carl Sulzer is also 

$ creating new ad- 

! vertisers. As a 


Sulzer’s Bran Bread contains « low per- 
centage of the heat producing carbohydrates 
and also serves to keep the blood clear and 
the whole system in good shape by aiding 
digestion and sumulating elimination. 


than the initial 
ideas behind it. 
Quite early in the 
campaign inquiries 
and orders were 
received from dis- 
tant points—New 
York, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and as 
far west as Colo- 
rado. Consumers, 
grocers and bakers ©& 
wanted to know ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER 
= more about Sulz- 


Your physician will toll you that bran. 
bread is a splendid food and requlasex for 
summertime. 





Demand SULZE?’S Brahi Bread 
10¢ [At Your Grocer’s |10€ 
CARL SULZER 


BAKER 
2651-2863 N. Halsted Street 





general rule bakers 
are not consistent 
or judicious ad- 
vertisers, and sel- 
dom have facilities 
for conducting an 
aggressive adver- 








ADVER- 





TISEMENTS THAT HELPED CREATE 
A LARGE DEMAND 
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tising campaign. Therefore to 
facilitate advertising the company 
acts in the capacity of advertising 
and merchandising counsel. It 
plans, prepares and executes en- 
tire campaigns from the Chicago 
office. It furnishes copy, cuts and 
illustrations, provides signs and 
circulars for use in stores, and a 
manual of selling points for sales- 
men, in which is summarized the 
experience of salesmen in cities 
where Sulzer’s bran bread is sold. 
Because of the wide margin of 
profit on this loaf, bakers are en- 
abled to conduct extensive cam- 
paigns and yet keep expenditures 
within a reasonable percentage of 
their sales. 


* 


THE DEALERS LINED UP 


The Chicago campaign was built 
on considerable experimenting and 
investigation. Several false starts 
were made before Mr. Sulzer 
called to his assistance merchan- 
dising counsel who knew the “ins” 
and “outs” of marketing a food 
specialty in Chicago. “We went 
over the business analytically,” 
said Merrill Hutchinson, vice- 
president of the company, “look- 
ing into past performance, the 
present situation, and the future 
possibilities. As a result we 
planned a trial appropriation for 
a year’s campaign in the news- 
papers. In order to extend dis- 
tribution, we planned to provide 
each salesman with a portfolio 
containing advance proofs of the 
advertising. Then for three 
weeks, specialty and regular sales- 
men called on the grocery trade. 
They showed the dealers the ad- 
vertising that was going to ap- 
pear. They urged them to link 
up their stores with the advertis- 
ing of health bread. By definitely 
showing the dealers in advance 
what we intended to do for his 
bread, we were able to enlist their 
aid. To further link the dealer 
up with the advertising, store- 
cards were provided to hang con- 
spicuously in the dealer’s window, 
on his counter or on his display- 
case. By approaching the trade 
in this way, three weeks in ad- 
vance of the campaign, we were 
able to stock three hundred more 
dealers.” 


INK 


Then the advertising started, 
appearing three times a week. The 
copy was a “health” appeal. It 
emphasized the fact that Sulzer’s 
bran bread contained all the 
cleansing, health-giving qualities 
of the wheat. Stress was laid 
upon the fact that the bread was 
made of whole wheat flour from 
which nothing had been extracted, 
and only clear wheat bran added. 
Illustrations were used showing 
a nurse, or a physician, implying 
professional endorsement, or a 
bright-eyed robust kiddie, making 
the appeal to the mother. 

The demand for Sulzer’s bran 
bread began at once. Local deal- 
ers reported immediate and _ in- 
creasing sales. New _ dealers 
sought quick deliveries to supply 
the demand. In less than eight 
weeks the Sulzer business had 
doubled. At the end of six 
months a change in the organiza- 
tion of a large bakery made it 
possible to purchase another plant 
with five times the capacity, im- 
proved machinery and ample fa- 
cilities for the increasing business. 
To-day, the weekly production is 
250,000 loaves, with sales hitting 
around twenty thousand dollars. 

3ut spectacular as this success 
is, it becomes even more interest- 
ing when we remember that only 
two years ago, Carl Sulzer was 
an unheard-of baker—one of the 
thousands struggling for a living 
in Chicago. His weekly sales sel- 
dom amounted to over $800. But 
he had what many business men 
lack—the courage to venture. It 
did not take him long to observe 
that every last baker in the coun- 
try was striving for a _ greater 
share of the white-bread business, 
but since most bakers were using 
similar manufacturing and selling 
methods, comparatively few were 
making a marked success. The 
consumption of bread could not 
be increased, so their methods 
were generally competitive rather 
than _ individually constructive. 
Then it occurred to Carl Sulzer 
that if progress was to be made. 
it could hardly be looked for in 
the maelstrom of white-bread 
competition. Success was more 
possible with a non-competitive 
specialty. 
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—The FACT in Manufacture 


Her Supremacy 


That humming sound that one may hear on a still day or . 


night comes from New England’s bustling mills and hustling 
factories. 

Their output is various, but their intake is invariably dol- 
lars— dollars, many of them, that go back into circulation by 
way of the mill hand, factory hand, and owner’s hand into 
the coffers of the distributors and advertisers who can give 
these New England ‘‘hands’’ what they do not produce, but 
what they crave— in the way of necessity and even luxury. 

Shoes, Woolen and Cotton Fabrics, Worsteds, Confec- 
tionery and Machinery (peaceful and otherwise) are but 
leaders in New England’s great output. 

Take one state — Connecticut, and one city in that state— 

sridgeport, and look at two facts. — First — Bridgeport’s pay- 
roll is One Million Dollars a week more than it was five 
years ago. —Second— Bridgeport’s trolley lines carried the 
last fiscal year 2,729,837 more passengers than in the pre- 
vious year. 

This increase in payroll and trolley traffic in the one city 
cited has prevailed all through New England and simply 
means that the ‘‘ big business’’ line and the Street Cur line 
run equally prominent on the hand of providence in which 
the ‘‘ fortune’’ of New England is now being told. 

New England is extremely busy. — She is equally happy. 
She is very much “in funds” and effort will make her yours. 

In New England’s street cars your story would now be 
carried on the crest of this wave of prosperity and right into 
the line of vision and thence into the receptive minds of the 
always well-to-do and now “ better-to-do” New England folks. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 
“ 8 West 40th St., New York 
A Sears Bldg., Boston 


Francis Bldg., Providence 
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This onclusi rture an from five to six cents a pint, and the 
is conclusion nurtured National Association of Master Bakers, 


idea, and built a business. Mr. 
Sulzer observed that there was a 
wide-spreading tendency toward 
health foods. Magazines and the 
daily press were devoting pages 
and sections to promoting the 
health-food movement. Physi- 
cians were expounding the idea 
that coarser foods were aids to 
proper digestion. Dietitians rec- 
ommended that people eat more 
bran, as a natural remedy for con- 
stipation. In consequence an in- 
clination toward bran started 
and was increasing. 

In the current of these indica- 
tions, Carl Sulzer saw his oppor- 
tunity. Why not seek general 
distribution for his bran bread? 
He knew that it was wholesome, 
palatable, and possessed the laxa- 
tive value that health specialists 
were advocating. As a result of 
long-continued tests, he believed 
that his bread was developed to a 
point where it was entirely prac- 
tical to offer to the general public 
to sell for ten cents a loaf. 

Having such a bread, Sulzer 
was quick to realize that the mere 
making of a good product was not 


enough. As we have stated, he 
began telling people about it, 
with the result that to-day his 


bread is being sold in fifty cities. 
And it all came about by a man 
devoting his energy, first to mak- 
ing a good product, and then in 
turn setting out to tell as many 
people as possibie about it in the 
most convincing way. 


Advocates Cigar Advertising 
and Higher Prices 


The tobacco-trade press has been 
urging the cigar industry—a number 
of whose members have enforced job- 
bing price increases, the elimination of 
free goods and other production econo- 
mies—to national advertising cam- 
paigns as a prelude to better prices for 
cigars. The trade-papers point out 
tuac advancing material costs, higher 
wages and increased consumption of the 
finished product are only a few reasons 
why cigar prices must be advanced, and 
may be advanced now, providing the 
reasons therefor are set forth in adver- 
tising, as in other lines. In this con- 
nection, the United States Tobacco 
Journal said recently: 

“With the largest dairy syndicate in 
New York advancing the price of milk 


in 1916 convention assembled, resolving 
in favor of a ten-cent to supplant the 
traditional five-cent loaf of bread, there 
come manifold reasons for the cigar 
manufacturer, harassed as never before 
by material costs and labor trouble, t 
pause and wonder whether now—not 
next week, nor next year—but now!- 
is not the time for him to adopt simi 
larly self-saving methods. 

“The situation is succinctly described 
in the Boston correspondence in this 
issue of the United States Tobacc. 
Journal. Manufacturers there are con 
tronted with the problem, either to grant 
a wage increase which is confiscatory 
under their present selling prices, o 
to advance those prices. It is incon 
ceivable that, in the event of a pro 
tracted strike of the strippers, followed 
by the cigar-makers, they would sus 
pend operations indefinitely rather than 
take the step which many other fac 
tories have already taken under far 
less provocation. The manufacturer 
who lags behind—not particularly in 
Boston, but anywhere in America—is 
between the devil of profitless opera 
tion and the deep blue sea of paralytic 
suspension. 

“The time to act is now. Aside 
from the food products mentioned 
above, the trade that deals in so com- 
monplace a commodity as shoes is pre 
paring to mark up its stock from fifty 
cents to one dollar the pair, according 
to quality, in the Fall season now at 
hand. In the Spring, radical advances 
of from twenty-five cents to half a dol- 
lar were arbitrarily authorized by all 
standard shoe merchants in their low- 
cut lines. And the manufacturers ot 
so luxurious a possession as the piano 
have announced retail advances of from 
$50 to $100 per instrument in trade- 
marked lines. 

.“The attitude of the distributing con- 
tingent is receptive. It has been made 
so by the dauntless force of constant 
publicity.” 


Enters Kellogg’s Sales 
Department 


Earl O. Snyder has been called from 
a district managership of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, at Col- 
umbus, O., to the general sales depart- 
ment in Battle Creek. This comes in 
connection with changes being made on 
account of the resignation ot John L. 
Meyer, recently noted in Printers’ 
INK. 


Acme Chlorinated Lime in 
Newspapers 

New York City newspapers have been 
carrying the advertising for A. Men- 
dleson’s Sons’ Acme Chlorinated Lime 
and the campaign is to be extended to 
other cities. The product is advocated 1 
as a disinfectant. The Atlas Advert: 
ing Agency, New York, is conducting 
the campaign. 
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To get business in Canada to-day, you 
should make your appeal directly to Canadians 
through Canadian publications that carry weight 
and inspire confidence. 


ACLEAN’S 
AGAZINE 


A. B. C. report will be issued shortly 
and will be sent on request 


s the outstanding national publication of Canada. It appeals particularly to the 
asses of means and influence, with special influence among the Manufacturers, 
Merchants and Financial Men, for whom, as subscribers to our business and 
technical papers, MacLean’s Magazine was originally planned. 
It is Canadian in atmosphere, 
subject-matter and authorship, 
a way that grips the liking, 
nfidence and native pride of 
eaders from Vancouver to Hal- 
AX. 








Canada’s Buying Power 
ie? hg year ending May, 1916, Canada’s Export 
Re Gea ie INTE wlale clean diharee $820,000, 000 


~~. ial before the War, 1913, Canada’s Export 
(s+ enaWhwentus+ ae eenee $358,000/000 


Exports made up as follows: 


Arthur Stringer 
Robert W. Service 
Agnes C. Laut 

H, F. Gadsby 
Stephen Leacock 


Arthur McFarlane 1916 1913 
Alan Sullivan Products of Mine... $68,000,000 $57,000,000 
Products of Fisheries 23,000,000 16,000,000 
e among the distinguished Can- Eroduets cs Foros.. sar eeeue pogsege ed 
adian writers of continental rep- nnual Products... . 0 000,000 
Agricultural Products 299,000,000 149,000,000 
tation who are co-operating with Manufactured Goods. 261,000,000 45,000,000 


he publishers of MACLEAN’S 
MA AZINE in turning out the 
kind of publication the war- 
awakened spirit of Canada de- 


(largely war orders) 


Note that these exports are from the productive in- 
dustries and represent new wealth actually created. 


mands. 
. , Canada has produced a lot, sold a lot, and naturally 
In name momen, 5 ott has ¢ lot of money available to buy what you have 
your advertisemen ° to sell. 
jian peopley MACLEAN’S MAG- F 
AZINE gives you a power of How are you going about to get your share? 





appeal and a closeness to the in- 
terests of 1ts readers, that spell 
success to your advertising. 

There is an exceptional opportunity for developing business in Canada this Fall 
(see figures in the panel). Canadians have the money and they demand the best in 
quality and the courtesy of a direct appeal in advertising salesmanship. 

, Your advertising in MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE will indicate that you desire Cana- 

ian business. It will render more effective the overflow circulation in Canada of 
pM oon Magazines in which you may be advertising. 


12 insertions in one year, $105.00 per insertion. Type page, 714 x 10 
Page Rate inches—3 columns to page—columns 234 x 10 inches. 


MacLean’s Fourteen Publications 


Grouped according to class are as follows: 








Five Retailers’ Newspapers 
he Canadian Grocer 

Hardware & Metal 
Dry Goods Review 
Men’s Wear Review 
Bookseller & Stationer 

Two Magazines 
MacLean’s Magazine 
The Farmer’s Magazine 


Six Techaical Mediums 
Canadian Machinery 
The Power House 
The Canadian Foundryman 
The Sanitary Engineer 
Marine Engineering in Canada 
Printer & Publisher 

One Commercial Newspaper 
The Financial Post of Canada 


Copies and advertising rates on application 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Montreal, Winnipeg, New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, and London, Eng. 








New York advancing the price of milk the campaign, | 
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A manufacturer of 


an automobile ac- 


cessory (name on request) 
inserted a half-page adver- 
tisement in The Chicago 
Daily News. As a direct 
result 436 automobile own- 
ers bought this accessory. 





The advertiser wrote us: “The 
Daily News led any other medium 
—magazine, newspaper or trade 
paper.” 


Are you trying to sell goods to 
automobile owners? 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Over 425,000 Daily. 
“It Covers Chicago.”’ 








1¢€ 


le 


to 
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“Snappiness ” 


Sometimes a Detri- 


ment in Salesmen 


Why One House Won’t Employ College Men—How a New Kind of Rep- 
resentative Routed Competition for One Manufacturer 


By C. H. Willard 


HE salesman who goes on 

year after year improving 
his sales record is, I have found, 
the man who has acquired the 
habit of being adaptable. He’s 
sot to know the goods, of course, 
hut after that—adaptability.” 

My friend, the secretary of a 
large grocery specialty house, thus 
answered my question, put to him 
at a luncheon the other day, on 
iis method of building up a good 
sales force. He went on to state 
that the best men he could get 
io sell his goods to the city and 
neighboring trade were “elderly 
men, not too well-dressed and not 
too full of life and self-satisfac- 
tion. 

“The average grocer in the big 
city could stand a lot more pros- 
perity than he gets these days,” 
said the manufacturer. “He is a 
hard-working man with no time 
for personal display, and he re- 
sents having these spruce, well- 
dressed, hustling young fellows 
come in and try to twist orders 
out of him. I never take on any 
college men or _ breezy-looking 
youths for that reason, no matter 
how promising they look. I’ve 
got to have men who are on the 
mental and social level of the 
average grocer. They understand 
each other and get along a great 
deal better.” 


DEALERS LIKE TO BE MET ON THEIR 
OWN LEVEL 


That reminded me of a criti- 
cism a middle-Western  small- 
town merchant had once made to 
me on some manufacturers’ trav- 
elers. 

“Almost every specialty sales- 
man is obnoxious to me,” he said. 
“He comes in with a big-town, 
patronizing air and tries to rush 
me without even an elementary 
regard for my feelings. He acts 


as if he never expected to pass 
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that way again. I never give him 
an order if I can help it.” 

I don’t vouch for the truth of 
that as a general condition. I 
just tell the story for what it’s 
worth. There is a certain analogy 
between the two views. And both 
remind me of a story that illus- 
trates in a still more forceful way 
this wisdom of accommodating 
your salesmen or at least getting 
your salesmen to accommodate 
themselves and their manners to 
the territory they are working. 

The president of a large fruit- 
canning concern was distressed a 
year or two ago over the outbreak 
of what seemed like very serious 
competition in a Southern city 
where his house had been very 
strongly entrenched. The compet- 
ing brand was being sold at a 
lower price and a better margin 
of profit to the dealers, and they 
were Satisfied they had done a 
neat bit of business in taking it 
on. It was in vain that the first 
canner’s manager and salesman in 
the territory tried to stem the tide. 

This was the little local situa- 
tion in which the canner chose to 
interest himself. As his custom 
was when he wanted to stir up 
activity in the organization, he 
wandered from office to office, 
asking his associates and depart- 
ment heads—“‘What would you 
do? What would you suggest?” 

When he came back to the gen- 
eral manager he repeated the 
question, and the manager, not so 
much disturbed as the president 
by what he regarded as a rather 
trivial and passing condition 
which would correct itself in time, 
remarked rather nonehalantly— 
“Oh, I think that can be settled 
very easily.” 

“All right, you do it,” said the 
president, and walked away. 

I mention this to show what im- 
portance a seemingly small sales 
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disturbance like this had in the 
mind of the executive in the 
watch-tower, and to give point to 
the method by which the disturb- 
ance was quelled. 

The general manager, when he 
had reviewed all the sales reports 
and thought it over, was not so 
sure as he had been that the ir- 
ruption was a trivial one. It was 
hardly worth while going down 
for himself at this stage of the 
game, and he was at a loss to 
know what to suggest without 
getting into touch with conditions 
there. 

He sent at length for the or- 
ganization’s equivalent of the 

“Murphy who knows,” one of the 
city salesmen or managers. 

“You’ve had experience selling 
South,” he said, and told him the 
story. “Can you take a crew and 
go down and bust up that com- 
bination ?” 

The salesman said he could try. 
On the way down he formulated 
his attack. It was as simple as 
A B C, and so short that it ex- 
plains why I have put a long in- 
troduction on it. 

“T’ve picked you men out be- 
cause I think you can understand 
simple, every-day English,” the 
salesman told his men. “I’m _go- 
ing to give you the anti-substitu- 
tion argument in a minute, and 
it’s important for you to get. But 
what I’m going to tell you now is 
more important. You are from 
the North. And you're going 
South. The storekeepers down 
there are just as good as the 
storekeepers of any other section, 
but they’re different. And they 
have their prejudices. A lot of 
Northern travelers have gone 
down there for different houses 
and shown off their briskness and 
good clothes, and the more quiet 
Southern storekeepers don’t like 
it. I know it, because I’ve sold 
goods there a long time. 

“Now we've got to humor those 
prejudices and perhaps go a little 
to the ofher extreme. When I 
strike town I’m going to exchange 
my stiff linen collar for a soft 
one, and you had better do the 
same. You won’t see me smok- 
ing any cigars or cigarettes. It'll 
be a pipe. Another thing—you 
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may hustle all you like between 
stores, but drop the speed when 
you get inside. Stick around 
there and chat. Let the dealer do 
the leading. And lastly, not a 
word about ‘little old New York.’ 
You can talk about ‘God’s own 
country’ if you want to, but make 
sure that you mean what the deal- 
er means.” 

Then followed a drill on the 
anti-substitution arguments. 

Two or three weeks later the 
crew went North again. The 
manager had said he would be 
satisfied if they had sold 1,000 
cases, under the circumstances. 
Their record was 4,500. That tells 
the story for the methods, which, 
it is hardly necessary to say, are 
of the widest applicability. 

It would be easy to carry the 
analogy into the domain of adver- 
tising and expatiate on the dan- 
gers of shooting over the heads 
of the reader, but that is an old 
and trite angle and can better be 
left to the imagination of the 
reader. 


A Challenge to Political 


Parties 
Sam R. ForKNER 
GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Anperson, Inp., Aug. 29, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a believer in truthful advertising, 
it seems to me that the political par 
ties. might come across and try truth 
ful advertising, eliminating the exag 
gerations and boastful statements so 
commonly made. Cannot something be 
done to convince the people that what 
the parties say, they really mean? 
Would this not be a step forward? I 
would like to hear some other advertis 
ers’ opinions on this. 

Sam R. Forxner. 


George H. Corey Makes 
Change in Buffalo 


George H. Corey, advertising and 
sales manager of the Wm. Pierce 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned, 
effective September 15, to become sales 
manager of the Reed Chocolate Com 
pany of the same City. 


Goes 


with Chicago 
“Herald” 


Auspitz 


Irving Auspitz, who for the past 
three years has been with the Oppen 
heimer Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
has joined the advertising forces of the 
Chicago Herald. 





How Do Your Customers Ask for 
Your Goods P 


Very Often a Colloquial Public Will Invent Terms and Names That 


Can be Protected by 


OES the average ultimate 
consumer commonly use only 
. portion of your trade-name in 
isking for your goods? Has the 
veryday customer coined his own 
ickname for a brand, with no 
nspiration from the manufac- 
urer? Will the color of the 
ackage in which goods are mar- 
ceted influence. the choice of 
ords by the man in front of 
‘he counter in telling his wants 
, the man behind the counter? 
These or similar questions have 
or the manufacturer even great- 
er significance than appears on 
the surface. 
“Ask for it by its full name,” 
words to that effect, is an 
advertising injunction that has 
been used at one time or an- 
other by various adyertisers. The 
object, however, in almost every 
instance, has been to guard 
gainst substitution. Only lately 


or 


have advertisers been given op- 


portunity to appreciate that the 
“how” of customers’ verbal orders 
may likewise form a weapon for 
holding at arm’s length a com- 
petitor whose methods may 
threaten confusion in trade. De- 
cisions in several recent cases in 
which advertisers were the liti- 
gants have demonstrated that the 
call of the consumer “makes a 
difference” in the protection of 
trade-marks, trade-names and 
packages. 

It is not merely a question of 
nicknames to which we have ref- 
erence. Some time since, Print- 
ERS’ INK told of the quickened ef- 
forts of certain prominent adver- 
tisers to safeguard the nicknames 
by which their products have 
come to be known and cited the 
effort of the Coca-Cola Company 
to restrict the use of “Koke” or 
“Coke,” and the effort of the 
Western Clock Company to pre- 
vent a rival from appropriating 

“The National Alarm,” which had 
already been applied as a_nick- 
name to “Big Ben” clocks. In- 


‘rights because their 
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Alert Manufacturers 


teresting as was that specific as- 
pect of the question “What’s in a 
name?” it is overshadowed by the 
larger relationship, albeit this 
self-same question of the stand- 
ing in law of a trade nickname 
figures incidentally in the broad 
proposition. 

f a certain soap manufacturer 
can show that customers are wont 
to call for his goods by the name 
“blue boy soap,” although the 
registered trade-name of the ar- 
ticle is “Snow Boy,” he will prob- 
ably be able to prevent the regis- 
tration by another firm of the 
trade-mark “Blue Boy” for the 
same class of goods. This is the 
significant attitude of the highest 
authority at the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice in passing upon the contro- 
versy between Lautz Brothers & 
Co. and the John T. Stanley 
Company. The dispute grew out 
of the attempt of the Stanley 
company to register “Blue Boy” 
as a trade-mark for soap. The 
firm of Lautz Bros. & Co. op- 
posed the granting of any such 
“Snow Boy” 
trade-mark, which includes the 
symbol of a boy, has for some 
time past been used on blue car- 
tons or boxes, the blue color of 
which containers is so conspicu- 
ous as to attract attention. 


“HOW IS ARTICLE KNOWN TO PUB- 
LIC?” IS IMPORTANT 


When the examiner of inter- 
ferences at the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice was called upon to arbitrate 
he saw fit totally to disregard the 
blue box and finding no danger- 
ous similarity between the bare 
words “Blue Boy? and “Snow 
Boy” was inclined to pass the 
former in. The reviewing au- 
thority, however, thought other- 
wise. He admits that solely on 
the score of simultaneous use of 
words he might be in doubt be- 
tween contradictory precedents be- 
cause “Old Country” has been 
held not to infringe “Our Coun- 
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try,” though “White Cross” was 
deemed too close to “Red Cross,” 
but aside from the similarity of 
words, accepted at their face 
value, there is the other aspect 
of the situation which takes ac- 
count of the ultimate consumer’s 
state of mind. 

“Outside of the question of in- 
fringement of the words alone,” 
says the first assistant commis- 
sioner of patents, “it appears that 
testimony might throw material 
light upon the issue in this case. 
If, for example, it can be shown 
that opposer’s package is known 
to the purchasing public as the 
blue package soap, or possibly the 
blue boy package soap, in view 
of its coloring and boy symbol, 
a phase of this case not consid- 
ered by the examiner might play 
an important part in its deter- 
mination.’ Consequently _ the 
manufacturers have been given an 
opportunity to submit proof of 
the ways of the purchasing pub- 
lic. 

Oddly enough, another case of 
this same kind—heretofore un- 
usual—has recently passed from 
one Patent Office tribunal to an- 
other to emphasize in the end the 
truth that it is coming to matter 
much how the public expresses its 
preferences for advertised goods. 
This second case in which the ex- 
aminer of interferences was re- 
versed was that of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York versus 
the Riverside Oil Company. The 
Standard opposed the registration 
by the Riverside Company of a 
trade-mark, for lubricating oils, 
consisting of the conventional 
figure of a Marathon runner. The 
Standard’s mark which it was 
sought to keep inviolate consists 
of the head of the mythological 
god Mercury. 

In this dispute, as in the one 
above mentioned, the examiner of 
interferences based his decision 
solely on the dissimilarity of the 
two trade-marks involved, but 
when the Standard Oil Company 
appealed it came out that its real 
motive in trying to disqualify the 
Riverside company’s Marathon 
runner was that the Standard’s 
goods have come to be known to 
consumers as the “Mercury” 


INK 


brand, and it was felt that the 
figure of a Marathon runner is 
scarcely distinguishable from the 
conventional figure of the god 
Mercury. 

The same evident determination 
above noted to protect manufac- 
turers within considerable _§lati- 
tude is shown in the ruling of the 
assistant commissioner of patents 
in this “Mercury” case. Says 
he: “It would seem that if ap- 
plicant could by proper testimony 
show that its goods were known 
as ‘Mercury brand’ goods, and 
since the word ‘Mercury’ would 
be the trade-mark equivalent of 
the representation of the god 
Mercury, it is a serious question 
whether the representation of a 
Marathon runner would be too 
near to the representation of a 
conventional Mercury.” 


“CANNED HEAT” NOT DESCRIPTIVE 


“Canned music” is the term 
which slangy Americans are wont 
to apply to phonograph and talk- 
ing-machine records and whereas 
no person has ever had the tem- 
erity to‘attempt to register it as 
a trade-mark the leading arbiter 
at the Patent Office recently went 
out of his way to say that the 
first user of the term might have 
obtained a monopoly in its use if 
he had only asked for it. It was 
when passing upon the applica- 
tion of S. Sternau & Co. for the 
registration of “Canned Heat” 
that the first assistant commis- 
sioner of patents made this rath- 
er startling admission. 

To the examiner of trade- 
marks “Canned Heat” seemed 
suspiciously descriptive of “solid 
alcohol” as the Sternau product 
has been known to many users, 
but in refutation of this view it 
was asserted that although the 
burning alcohol produces heat, the 
heat does not exist as such in 
the can. The assistant commis- 
sioner held, on appeal, that the 
words “Canned Heat” are no 
more suggestive than other words 
that have been accepted at the 
Patent Office, and consequentl; 
he ruled that the Sternau mark 
is “sufficiently arbitrary” to  b 
registered. 

It was in connection with th 
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New York Times, 
Sept. 2, 1916 





A pretty good medium in which to advertise 
to reach those heads; is it not? 


Simmons - Boardman Publishing Company 
New York Chicago Cleveland 


The Railway Age Gazette, Railway Electrical Engineer, Railway 
Mechanical Engineer, and Railway Signal Engineer are members of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. The Railway Maintenance Engineer 
has applied for membership in the A. B. C. 
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Garet Garrett 
ancl lhis 
usimess Man's. 


inancial rage 


Most financial pages are a few degrees dryer than 
punk. Bare facts, cold figures, and involved tables. 
No wonder you don’t read them! 


Garet Garrett abruptiy upsets all precedent and makes HIS 
financial page YOUR financial page. He puts his department 
on a news basis. To the business man The Tribune Financial 
Pages are just as interesting, just as newsy, just as enjoyable 
as any other part of this altogether unusual newspaper. Re- 
liable, yes; complete, surely;—but in addition, instructive and 





entertaining and conclusive. 
As an advertising man you owe it to yourself and your posi- 
tion to keep closely in touch with the vital phases of indus- 
trial and financial America. Let Garet Garrett help you 

We would like you to meet Mr. Garrett at 

our expense. Your name on your letterhead, 


and we'll send you The Tribune for a month 
with our compliments. 


New York Cribune 


First to Last—the Truth: 
News--Editorials—Advertisements.  ¢ 


Member A. B. C. Over 100,000 Net Paid Circulation. 
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parallel which the trade-mark ex- 
aminer attempted to draw between 
“canned music” and “Canned 
Heat” that the first assistant com- 
missioner volunteered an expres- 
sion as follows: “The examiner 
refers to ‘canned music’ as hav- 
ing been applied to apparatus 
used in the mechanical reproduc- 
tion of music, but I am not so 
sure that this would not have 
ween a good trade-mark for the 

erson who first applied it to a 
mechanical piano-record or a pho- 
ograph-record.” 

The adage regarding a rose by 
iny other name has just been 
araphrased at the Patent Office 
:o apply to a rooster by any other 
ame. If purchasers are likely to 
cet the habit of asking for 
“rooster flour” or “red rooster 
jour” Uncle Sam proposes to see 
to it that this trade goes to the 
rst user of the term or its equiv- 
alent, no matter whether it is 
<pelled “Rooster” or “El Gallito.” 
For some years past the firm of 
Camors & Co. has been using 
upon flour a trade-mark consist- 
ing of the picture of a rooster 
and the words “EI! Gallito,” being 
the Spanish equivalent for small 
rooster. This concern protested 
vigorously when the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Company attempted to reg- 
ister a “Red Rooster” mark for 
flour. 

In the hope of getting around 
this opposition the Kehlor com- 
pany revised its trade-mark to 
the extent of dropping the pic- 
ture of a rooster and substituting 
tor the plain lettering the words 
“Red Rooster” in letters fash- 
ioned from feathers, some of 
these feather letters having 
perched thereon representations 
of miniature chickens. Such con- 
cession did not, however, satisfy 
the powers that be at the Patent 
Office, largely because of their 
disposition to look beyond the 
surface aspect of a trade-mark to 
the larger question of the impres- 
sion it will make upon the minds 
of ultimate consumers who have 
recourse to it in specifying their 
wants when ordering goods. 

_ The fact that the public in call- 
ing for an advertised article takes 
the easiest way was made to weigh 





heavily in disposing of this roost- 
er case. Said the expert who 
pronounced the last word at the 
office of the commissioner of pat- 
ents: “If this mark was regis- 
tered to applicant his flour would 
probably be known as ‘Rooster 
Flour’ or ‘Red Rooster Flour’ 
and not ‘Rooster Written 
With Feather Letters.’ The pub- 
lic generally, in naming an ar- 
ticle, naturally calls it the name 
easiest to say, e.g., the trade- 
mark of the Bear Mineral Water 
is the representation of a Polar 
Bear, but it is known as ‘Bear 
Water’ and not as ‘Polar Bear 
Water.’ The trade-mark of ‘Dog 
Beer’ is a representation of a bull- 
dog, but the beer is ordinarily 
called ‘Dog Beer’ and not ‘Bull- 
Dog Beer,’ and so _ applicant’s 
flour would ordinarily be known 
as ‘Rooster Flour,’ and so would 
the flour of Camors & Co.” 


OTHER CASES IN REVIEW 


The Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany has recently been told, in 
effect, at the Patent Office that 
there is a limit to how far Uncle 
Sam can go in affording protec- 
tion to trade expressions. If you 
“ask the man who owns one” he 
will probably speak of his “Twin 
Six” rather than of his “Pack- 
ard,” but the Packard company 
has been told that it cannot reg- 
ister “Twin Six” as a trade-mark. 
The commissioner of patents per- 
sonally disposed of the appeal in 
this case instead of turning over 
the problem to the first assistant 
commissioner who is usually dele- 
gated to review trade-mark cases. 

Said the patent commissioner 
in summing up the case: “The 
word ‘six’ as applied to automo- 
biles has come to have a definite 
meaning in that art. ‘Studebake 
Six’ means, to an automobile 
dealer, that the automobile is of 
the ‘Studebaker’ type and has six 
cylinders, and ‘Cadillac Eight’ 
similarly means that the automo- 
bile is of the Cadillac make and 
has eight cylinders. It is found, 
furthermore, that the term ‘twin,’ 
as applied to automobile engines 
has come to have a trade mean- 
ing. Indeed, it is safe to say that 
judicial notice may be taken of 
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the fact that an arrangement of 
engines is well known to the en- 
gine trade as of+a ‘twin type.’ 
This being true, the words “Twin 
Six,’ to the automobile trade, 
would be the best way of describ- 
ing applicant’s engine, and is 
therefore too descriptive for reg- 
istration.” 

Would an ultimate consumer 
with a sweet tooth become con- 
fused in placing an order, as 
between “Tangos” and * “Tango,” 
especially when the one is the 
trade-name for candy and _ the 
other for pop-corn crisp? This 
was the question which was re- 
cently put up to the final arbiter 
at the Patent Office by two rival 
trade-mark aspirants, namely, 
Bunte Brothers 
Coffee Company. In figuring out 
the problem the assistant commis- 
sioner of patents concluded that 
there was little danger that a cus- 
tomer who had asked for a pack- 
age of candy would be content to 
receive a package of pop-corn 
crisp, but where the danger 
would lie, concluded the official, 
was that the customer who had 
acquired the habit of asking for 
goods under one of the trade- 
names under scrutiny would jump 
to the conclusion that the other 
delicacies offered under a mark, 
the minor differences of which 
had escaped his notice, were other 
lines of the same manufacturer. 

Figuring that this was the point 
of conflict if any between “Tango” 
and “Tangos” the Patent Office 
tribunal did not accept it as an 
extenuating circumstance that the 
goods are differently packaged— 
that Bunte Bros. candy sold in 
bars wrapped in tin-foil whereas 
Woolfolk pop-corn crisp is put 
out in cakes, several of which are 
packed in a paper carton. Ignor- 
ing the distinctive packages the 
reviewing authority said: “In the 
present case testimony shows that 
candy and pop-corn crisp are man- 
ufactured by the same manufac- 
turers, are sold by the same deal- 
ers and to the same class of cus- 
tomers. It is thought that there 
is liability of an unscrupulous 
dealer passing off the goods of 
one party as the product of the 
other.” 


and Woolfolk’ 


A retailer made a rather inter- 
esting contribution to this’ case. 
Appearing as a witness for Bunte 
Brothers was one Johnson, who 
said that he was a concessionaire 
at the National League Park at 
Chicago, handling lemonade, pop. 
drinks, soft drinks, peanuts 
candy, chewing-gum, etc. He 
testified that he had stopped sell- 
ing “Cracker Jack” and “Check 
ers,” which are trade-names for 
pop-corn crisp, for the reason that 
he considered it an infringement 
upon the man who has the pop- 
corn privilege at the ball park. 





Motor Trucks to Obviate 
Dependence on Railways 


“Have a ‘Railroad’ of Your Own”? is 
the attracting headline of a newspaper 
advertisement of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company. The copy points out 
that railroad strikes no longer mean 
that large centers of population will b« 
cut off from the sources of their food 
supply, for motor trucks will take th« 
place of railroads in such emergencies. 

“Be independent of future delays, 
embargoes and lost shipments,” it con- 
linues. 

“Reach out into the profitable new 
territory that awaits you. 

The illustration shows a fleet of mo 
tor trucks, filled with manufactured 
merchandise which they are hauling 
along country roads. 


Become Pathé General 
Distributors 


Hallet & Davis, piano manufacturers 
of Boston, Mass., have become general 
distributors, in connection with their 
own piano lines, of the Pathé Fréres 
line of phonographs made by the Pathé 
Fréres Phonograph Company, of New 


York. . T. Leeming, previously with 
Thomas. ys Edison, Inc., has _ taken 
charge of the phonograph department 


of Hallet & Davis. The piano manu 

facturers are advertising their new job- 
bing line to the trade. The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, of Chicago. 
recently became a general distributor 
of Pathé records, along with its new 
talking-machine, called the Brunswick- 
Pathéphone. 


Becomes Sonora Sales Manager 

Frank J. Cope,’ vice-president of the 
Redfield Advertising Agency, has be 
come sales and advertising manager of 
the Sonora Phonograph Corporation, 
New York, retaining his official posi- 
tion in the Redfield agency. As the 
Redfield vice-president, Mr. Cope has 
been in charge of the Sonora advertis- 
ing account practically since the or 
ganization of that company. 
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Ask Any One 
In Cleveland | 





OF 
nt i 
b- In every city there’s always one 

newspaper which leads the rest as 
te an advertising medium because it 
‘ not only prints all the news but 
7 all the advertising. It is an indis- 
pensable Buying-Directory to the 
casual readers of other newspapers. 
In Cleveland it’s 





The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth City 


1 

; 

There are plenty of people in 
Cleveland who occasionally buy i 
one or more of its excellent papers | 
for this-or-that, but who regularly ) 
rely on The Plain Dealer when it ; 
comes to buying. 


Ask anyone in Cleveland if this 


isn’t so. ; 

. 5 ‘ iy 
Circulation in Excess of ‘ 

145,000 Daily 185,000 Sunday | 
Western Advertising Representative Eastern Advertising Representative i 
JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD i ‘ 


Peoples Gas Building Times Building 
CHICAGO NEW: YORK 
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You don’t read COMFORT 
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— magazine stands out in your mind as the 
one you like best to read. It’s probably some 
“city man’s magazine’”’. 
Out in the Back Country they have a favorite 
magazine, too. It is COMFORT. 


Easy enough to claim, you say. Surely—but 
before you make up your small-town list, why not 
investigate? Pick a town at random—a town of 
5,000 or under. Let us send you our subscription list 
there. Write some of the subscribers, asking them 


ivi W.-H. GANIT 


AUGUS| 
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But six Million Farm Folks Do 
which magazine they like best. Find out from the local 
banker or dealer how their buying power stacks up. 
Investigate, on the same basis, the other maga- 
zines you are considering. 






























































Glossy paper, multicolored covers and sex fic- 
tion aren’t in demand in the country districts. Our 
kind of a magazine suits farm families. Before 
buying on friendship or good looks why not inves- 
tigate some subscription lists? You will end, we 
feel sure, by using COMFORT. 


, Pub., Inc., 


MAINE. 


——eEEe 


Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Where Clothing Copy 
Pays Bestin Nebraska 


Naturally you will find the most clothing 
advertising in the paper that pays best on 
clothing copy. Following is the record of 
clothing advertising for the first seven 
months of 1916, in Nebraska’s three lead- 
ing papers : 

LINES 


World - Herald, 442,638 
Second Paper - - - - 253,862 
Third Paper * - - - - 183,918 


The State of 





OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
Most News — Most Ads — ALL CLEAN 








NEBRASKA CLEAN ADVERTISING RECORD 


Paid, clean advertising carried by Nebraska's three leading 
dailies for the first seven months of 1916 ; 


World-Herald - 4,368,420 Lines 
*Second Paper - - - 3,035,928 
+Third Paper - - - - 2,726,388 

*Excludes -79,398 lines medical. iExcludes 332,038 lines medical 


The only Omaha Daily Which Rejects All Medicine Copy 
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Railroads and Unions 
Both Advertising 





Take Newspaper Space to Make 
Their Separate Attitudes Clear 
to the Public—The Kind of Ar- 
gument Used in the Union’s First 
\dvertisement—Speed in Getting 
Out the Railroad Copy 





( N the eve of the threatened 
railroad strike employees 
aud employers alike began simul- 
taneously to explain through ad- 
vertising their side of the dispute. 
hus both demonstrated their rec- 
ognition of a third most interested 
party to the occasion—the public. 
lhis is especially interesting, as 
Printers’ INK published an edi- 
torial in the issue for June 22, 
last, speculating on the chances 
of the brotherhoods’ 
advertising in the 
event of a strike. 
\Vhile the copy ex- 
plaining the labor 
phase of the situation 
was not. signed, it 
leit no doubt in the 
readers’ mind as to 
the source of the sen- 
timents itexpressed. It 
was a strong piece of 
copy, covering almost 
an entire newspaper 
page, and laid out 
newspaper fashion, 
broken into separate 
stories with various- 
sized heads covering 
various phases of the 
whole problem. The 
main feature was the 
leading article headed 
“Reason for Strike,” 
saying that the rail- 
roads had _persist- 
ently refused to ac- 
cept President Wil- 
son’s plan, and that 
they had made no 
counter - proposition. 
A smaller item ex- 
plained why the em- 
ployees wouldn’t arbi- 
trate, saying the 
railroads wouldn’t ex- 
tend the arbitration 








the classes of labor. A. still 
larger piece said, under the cap- 
tion, “Kidding the Public,” that 
the railroads arbitrate where em- 
ployees are strong, and fight where 
they are weak. This two-column 
story listed certain smaller rail- 
roads and subsidiary lines as well 
as certain classes of labor, which, 
it said, were excluded by the rail- 
roads from their proposed arbi- 
tration plan. 

Another piece said that the 
railroads, by reason of increased 
labor efficiency and an increased 
average per freight-train load, were 
really enjoying proportionately 
decreased labor costs. Still an- 
other section of the advertise- 


ment dealt with “the dissipation - 


of the revenue gains of the rail- 
roads” through “frenzied finance.” 
This advertisement was sent out 


THE THREATENED RAILROAD STRIKE! 


REASON FOR STRIKE |= =" J 


KIDDING THE PUBLIC | 

















to include all of the tue union’s copY WHICH WAS PUBLISHED ONCE IN 
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from Washington with one-time- 
insertion orders to appear Thurs- 
day, August 31, in certain news- 
papers in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Cincinnati; large popula- 
tion centers and railroad termini, 
where it was felt that the mes- 
sage would gain the widest circu- 
lation. 

Simultaneously the railroads 
started a big-space campaign in 
every daily newspaper in the 
country ; about 2,300 papers. Work 
was started on this copy at three 
o'clock on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, August 30, and by 
nine o'clock that evening the mats 
were ready. Some of the copy 
was telegraphed to Western points. 
This one piece of copy was run 
from last Thursday to last Mon- 
day, appearing in all the papers 
of a town on a single day. 

This copy ran for four columns, 
full page depth, and listed a state- 
ment of the final proposal of the 
railroads for a peaceful settlement 
of the controversy, as well as the 
statement by fifty railroad exec- 
utives to President Wilson as to 
the magnitude of the problem, 
when they submitted their final 
proposal. It concludes with the 
assertion that the “problem threat- 
ens democracy itself.” 


New Auto Accessory 
Advertised 


The American Chain Company, Inc., 
of Bridgeport, Conn., is advertising a 
new product in the newspapers of all 
the cities of the Pacific Coast. This is 
Dobbins Blow-Out Chains, a device for 
mending a blow-out and _ re- inforcing 
the shoe. “Carry an Extra Tire in 
Your Tool Box,” says the copy. 

The advertising is running on the 
coast because, in California at least, 
touring is a year-round proposition, and 
it is the design of the new device to 
supplant one or two spare tires while 
en tour. It is planned to extend the 
advertising to general mediums and the 
East next spring. 


Alfalfa Meal Concern Has 
House-organ 
The Denver Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 


ucts Company, of Hartman, Colo., has 
started to publish a house-organ called 
“Mealology.” Cochran, recently 
appointed advertising manager of the 
company, is editor. 
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Houses That Invite Dulness of 
Business 

The complaint of the present time 
from financial interests is of dull | 
ness. Bond houses find customers wth 
plenty of money but no incentive to 
buy. They do not know whether t: 
vest during or after the war. 

Stockbrokers also complain of cull 
business. If the bond houses and the 
stock brokers would study the advertis- 
ing columns of newspapers, they might 
get a hint when financial business is «ill, 
as it always is when times are prosjer- 
ous. The bond houses and stock broker- 
age houses think it wise to economize, 
but this is just the time when they 
should expand their advertising and kcep 
their goods before the public for the - 
evitable demand in the future. 

It is a mistake for legitimate financial 
interests to abandon the advertising field 
at the present time and leave it to min- 
ing promoters and financial sharks pr 
ising big ,returns. Small investors g 
bitten by ‘financial advertising and then 
blame ail finance. They look to news- 
papers for financial news and believe the 
financial advertising on the financial 
pages to be wholly legitimate. 

Why should they know different 
when legitimate finance fails to adver- 
tise in dull times? 

It is easier, of course, to sell blocks « 
securities privately to institutions i 
large investors than to attempt to cater 
to the small investor. 

Now, however, is the time when the 
small investor has the money, as wages 
are at the highest. 

Vhy should the legitimate at that 
are offered him by public advertisement 
be so few? 

The financial advertiser who adver- 
tises in dull times spreads his mot 
more effectively than he can possibly 
when everybody is advertising.—Boston 
News Bureau. 


t 





Commercial Agencies Might 
~ Help 


Attanta, Ga., August 21, 1916 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Along the lines of truth in advertis- 
ing, it occurs to us that as long as 
legislation is being attempted along this 
line, that something ought to be done to 
make it unlawful for a man to establish 
a business under a misleading name. 

For instance, in our line we find 
many a customer who will establish 
himself, say as the New York Shoe 
Factory, whereas he is nothing more 
than a shoe repairer. 

Figuratively, a name of this kind en- 
ables a business of this type to receive 
quotations direct from manufacturers, 
giving a shoemaker the prices same as 
those named to a jobber. This is par- 
ticularly so when this class of cus- 
tomer uses a very attractive stationery. 

This very same feature not only ap- 
plies along the lines above mentioned. 
but no doubt the same condition can be 
found in many other lines of business 


H. Wirensky & Sons ¢ 
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Follow-up or Overtake 
— Which? 


O YOUR letters merely follow up 
1) the inquiry or do they out-distance 
competition and overtake the pros- 
pect? So much depends on the paper on 
which they are written. The cheap sheet 
seldom reaches the high-price man. If a 
letter is worth writing at all it is worthy 
of being written on 


Worthmore 
Bond 


The Business Dress of a Gen- 
tleman’s Correspondence 


This sheet insures a respectful audience for your 
message. It draws an answer instead of a blank. 
It is luxurious without being extravagant. It has 
the crackle that characterizes fine bond paper. 


* ‘ r 
Paragrafs’ for September, our little monthly 


magazine about paper, is printed 
on Worthmore Bond and bound in Buckeye Covers. 
It will interest you and possibly help you convert 
your Follow-up into Overtake. If you are not 
already on our mailing list send us your name and 
address today. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
BAY STATE PAPER CO. DIVISION . . Boston 
SMITH-DIXON DIVISION ..... Baltimore 


New York Office-Fifth Ave. Bldg. Chicago Office-Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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Che Times-Bicapune 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


For the year ending October 
Ist, 1915, the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations found that The 


Times-Picayune had a Jarger 
net paid circulation than any other New 
Orleans newspaper, and we believe that 
when the next audit is made The Times- 
Picayune will lead again in net paid cir- 
culation. 


If advertisers investigate the character 
and quality of the circulation of The 
Times-Picayune, they will find that it is 
by far the dest buy in this section of the 
country. 


The Greatest Newspaper South 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas City and Des Moines 
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Che Times-Picayune 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


On February 22, 1916, advertisements of 
liquor, beer, wines, and other alcoholic bever- 
ages were excluded from its columns. Not- 
withstanding, its business shows a healthy, nor- 
mal and steady growth. This is due to the fact 
that this newspaper enjoys the confidence and 
esteem of the people. Every month has shown 
a decided and distinct increase over the cor- 
responding month last year. The total gain 
during the first eight months of 1916, as com- 
pared with the previous year, amounts to 


570,220 Agate Lines 


National advertisers, as well as local, have 
been liberal with their patronage and, we be- 
lieve, the money spent has returned a handsome 
profit The Times-Picayune solicits adver- 
tisements on the basis It Pays the Advertiser and 
no other, and respectfully solicits continued 
patronage. 


The Greatest Newspaper South 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas City and Des Moines 
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The Fastest Growing Newspaper in New York 


The Evening Mail 


Gained 434 Columns 


of Advertising in August over the same month of last year 


This Is the Largest Gain Made by Any 
New York Evening Paper 


THE RECORD: 


Columns Columns 
See ee ere oer 434 Fifth paper Gained.............. 139 
Second paper Gained............ 385 Sixth paper Gained............. 129 
Third paper Gained.............. 313 Seventh paper Gained........... 86 
Fourth paper Gained............ 265 


The Evening Mail 


Has Kept this Lead 3 Months 
THE RECORD: 





JUNE JUL 
eer 330 columns ee OEE eee 215 columns 
Second paper gained.... 306 se Second paper gained.... 210 “if 
Third paper gained..... 274 . Third paper gained...... 114 
Fourth paper gained.... 165 Fourth paper gained.... 80 
Fifth paper gained...... 144 = Witte paper 1st... ..6.s.. 8 
Sixth paper gained...... “4 Sixth paper lost........ 108 
Seventh paper gained.... 83 : Seventh paper lost...... 200 


In the Last Four Months the 
Evening Mail has GAINED 


352,17 LINES of 


Advertising 


This gain has been made in such important classifications as: 


DRY GOODS AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCIAL TOBACCO 
SPECIALTY SHOPS AMUSEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


This list shows how universal has been the recognition given THE EVENING 
MAIL for the following elements of strength in the paper: 

A circulation of 168,000 among readers who are possessed of ‘‘comfortable 
—*". and who are loyal to The Evening Mail by patronizing its adver- 
tisers. 

A conservative, intelligent and accurate financial page and stock table. 

Printing all the news briefly, fearlessly putting our own convictions on the 
editorial page. 

A wealth of features, including the famous Goldberg. 
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This Advertising Lessened Hostil- 
ity to Salesmen 


\ Life Insurance Campaign That Is Bringing in More Applications 


HE Cincinnati Association of 

Life Underwriters has been 
uuning on Friday of each week 
advertisement relating to life 
in-urance; and the insurance men 
vho financed the campaign are so 
veil satisfied with it that it is 
vir_ually certain to be continued 
yi hout a break. 

he advertising resulted to a 
ceriain extent from the plans of 
the National Association of Life 
‘nderwriters for a 
national co-operative 
campaign on behalf 
of life insurance. A 
tentative programme 
as outlined at a meet- 
ing held in Cincinnati 
a year ago contem- 
plated contributions 
from life - insurance 
men and companies 
all over the country, 
ot which 25 per cent 
was to go to the 
national organization 
for expenditure on 
national advertising, 
and the remainder to 
be expended in local 
advertising in the 
communities where 
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large business 1s 
crippled by the 
death of a part- 
ner, an offcial, 
or manager. 
Business protec- 
tion is for the 
small firm as 


newspapers, it continued as fol- 
lows: 

“These talks will deal in a 
broad way with the advantages of 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance. 
They will not be biased by special 
pleading or made uninteresting by 
dry statistics, but they will be pre- 
sented from the standpoint of 
cold, hard, indisputable facts, in 
which you have a very vital in- 
terest. 
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experience for the Pres- 
ent Value of your es- 
tate? If you are worth 
more raise your price 
while you can 


Luther Burbank, the 
“Plant Wizard,” has 
had his brains capital- 
ized and incorporated— 
what is the value of 
YOUR “‘gray matter” 
to your business—your 
family? 
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the contributions were 
made. 

The Cincinnati As- 
sociation collected a 


well asthelarge. 
Ask the life in- 


surance agent to 
explain. 













Ask any life insurance 
agent to explain how 
such values can be con- 
served. 
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Educational Taik No 38 









fund of a few thou- 
sand dollars in pur- 
suance of this plan, as 
the association had 
previously determined 
to do some local ad- 
vertising; and, although the plans 
of the national organization were 
held up by lack of funds, the Cin- 
cinnati men proceeded to go ahead 
along the lines which they had de- 
termined upon. The scope and 
objects of the campaign were 
plainly announced to the public 
in the initial advertisement of the 
series. After announcing that it 
was the first of a series of weekly 
talks that would appear in the 
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Educational Talk No 39 
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THIS COPY SMOOTHED THE PATH OF THE SALESMAN 
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“Since the interests of both the 
policyholder and the life insur- 
ance companies are, in the final 
analysis, best conserved through 
a full understanding of insurance 
in all of its phases of asset and 
protection value, the short once- 
a-week talks which will follow 
must of necessity present your 
side of life insurance clearly, fully 
and concisely. 

“It will be worth your while to 
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follow these talks regularly be- 
cause they are not to advertise 
any life insurance company—they 
are only to spread a familiarity 
with how much life insurance 
adds to life—to your life.” 

The succeeding copy, appearing 
thereafter every week, amply ful- 
filled the promises contained in 
this announcement. The material 
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of wealth. 
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world’s business institutions. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THIS COULD BE 


used came from various sources, 
but was for the most part origi- 
nal, being prepared by the com- 
mittee in charge of the work, 
headed by W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr. 
Some material was secured from 
the St. Louis life insurance un- 
derwriters, who had handled a 
similar campaign, and other copy 
was prepared from general argu- 
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Life anes Ss a 
Saving---It Is Not 


Life Insurance is a saving—made in easy 
periodical installments—within the reach of 
the man of moderate means as well as the man 


Life Insurance—the periodical saving of a 
given sum for a fixed time—in a Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Policy guarantees the positive 
payment of a definite amount of money at a 
stipulated time, not necessarily at death. 


old age or to his loved ones should the finger of 
death suddenly still the hands and brain of their 


Life Insurance 1s the only institution that 
enables a man to create an estate instantane- 
ously, and it is the most benevolent of the 
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ments which had been used by 
some of the companies. In fact, 
there was no lack of raw mate- 
rial for the copy, the only difi- 
culty experienced being in get- 
ting it into the comparatively 
small limits of the space available, 






and into language with a punch 
calculated to strike the average 
newspaper reader. 

Beginning with the 
summer months the 
size of the space 

\ used was reduced, in 
N order to make the 







fund last through the 
summer and until ad- 
ditional contributions 
could be secured. 
This smaller space— 
a column wide, 70 
lines deep—was used 
during June and July, 
being increased dur- 
August to about 
double that amount. 
While, of course, 
very little was ex- 
pected in the way of 
actual, traceable re- 
sults, the object aimed 
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To the man of moderate means Life Insur- at being rather an 
—_ 7 triple cae gy ga It gr whan educational process 
v is . 
safe and sure me’ of saving, it affords him designed to make the 
cashable collateral for business or personal k : * vor 
emergency, it extends a protection to him in his — ws a oon 
easier, it is worth 







noting that there have 
been voluntary appli- 
cations for insurance 
directly due to the 
advertising which has 
been done. One gen- 
eral agent in Cincin- 
nati reports that his 
office has written 
something over $100,- 
of insurance 
which to his personal 
knowledge was due 
directly to the inter- 
est created by the ad- 
vertising. 

“We are for advertising,” said 
President E. R. Ferguson, of the 
Cincinnati Association. “We real- 
ize that it would be expecting too 
much to ask for big returns in 
the shape of immediate business 
from a co-operative campaign of 
this sort; but we also realize that 
if we keep at it, as we intend to 
do, we will in the end make it a 
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. three days by canal boat but our host had provided every requisite 
for our comfort not omitting a plenteous supply of Virginia Cigarettes.”* 


You'll find it pleasant to renew your old-time acquaintance with 
“Richmond Straight Cuts.” You may have forgotten the quaint 
charm of their fine old “bright” Virginia tobacco, There has 
been no change through all these years. They have the same 
delicate and appealing taste that has made them esteemed for 
more than two generations. 


[Tne aa a 


‘RICHMOND STRAIGHT “Ur 


a ama a 


“Cigarettes 


15c—Plain or Cork Tip 


Besides the regular package shown 
here, these cigarettes are also 
packed in attractive tins, 50 for 
40 cents; 100 for 75 cents. 
These larger packages will be sent 
prepaid on receipt of price if 


your dealer cannot supply you. Mente RICHMOND vinca US 
y e 5 TOBACCO CO. successor. 





Preferred by Gentlemen Now as Then 
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3c. Daily And Worth It 


E NEW YORK EVENING POST sells for three 

cents daily and on Saturdays its readers pay five cents 

for it. It is the only complete general newspaper in New 

York City, with the exception of the Brooklyn Eagle, which 

sells for more than one cent per copy (the Eagle sells for 
three cents daily and Sunday). 


On Saturdays, at five cents per copy, The Evening Post 
circulation is considerably in excess of its daily circulation. 
The Evening Post can confidently say that practically all 
of its readers would just as willingly pay five cents per copy 
daily were it considered expedient to charge that price for it. 





The readers of The Evening Post place a high value on 
the publication. They pay three times more for it each 
day than for any other New York morning or evening news- 
paper of general circulation and they want it because it 
meets fully their requirements. 


The Evening Post will not sacrifice its standards. It 
cannot afford to increase girth measurement at the expense 
of moral stature. 


A newspaper of this type is a most valuable advertis- 
ing medium because it is bought to be read. 


The Evening Post carries the advertising of the leading 
department stores in New York City and the women’s 
specialty shops: it is the favorite advertising medium of 
the book publishers, automobile advertisers, art dealers, 
musical instrument dealers; and distributors of food stuffs 
in Manhattan. It leads in real estate and resort and 
travel advertising. 


Its appeal not only to the home maker, but to the 
business man as well, is proved by the fact that it carries 
more financial advertising by far than any other New York 
evening newspaper. 


New Hork Evening Post 
Founded 1801 
More Than a Newspaper—A National Institution 
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good deal easier for every man in 
the business in Cincinnati to write 
life insurance, because we will 
prepare the mind of every man 
who reads the newspapers for a 
favorable consideration of life in- 
surance. The life insurance sales- 
man meets with combativeness, as 
a rule. If we can remove a frac- 
tin of that combativeness by 
means of advertising, as we be- 
lieve we can, it is more than 
worth while. And when a certain 
amount of business results di- 
rectly from the advertising, as 
has already been the case, no 
doubt can be left that the cam- 
paign is making good.” 

the contributions collected in 
Cincinnati were entirely volun- 
tary, and those for the continua- 
tion of the campaign will likewise 
be voluntary. The members were 
apprised by circular of the plan 
and requested to contribute for its 
support. Ordinary agents, as a 
rule, contributed $10 each, gen- 
eral agents and managers, as well 
as the local companies, contribu- 
ting proportionately larger 
amounts. It was not difficult 
therefore, to raise the sum which 
constituted the original fund, and 
no difficulty is anticipated in rais- 
ing a like amount, or more, for 
the continuation of the campaign 
without a break. 

To review the copy used would 
be to summarize the arguments in 
favor of life insurance, which 
have been plainly and adequately 
presented by this means. The 
matter has been handled without 
frills, plain type set in a plain 
border being used. The only em- 
bellishment is the emblem of the 
association, a circular device en- 
closing an anchor, surrounded by 
the motto, “The Greatest Thing 
in the World.” 

The interest aroused by the 
campaign among life insurance 
and advertising men _ elsewhere, 
however, has been surprising, in- 
dicating that the subject of life 
insurance advertising is receiving 
an unusual amount of thought. 
Requests for examples of the 
copy used have come from all 
over the country; and the esteem 
in which the material as it has 


. appeared is held may be gathered 


from the fact that the advertising 
headquarters of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, 
in New York has adopted all of 
the Cincinnati copy, which now 
makes up the bulk of the matter 
furnished from that office for use 
by local insurance advertisers on 
request. 


Submarines to Advertise 


German Goods 


It is reported from Stockholm that 
a group of German manufacturers have 
approached the government with a plan 
to use submarines of the Deutschland 
class to advertise German goods, in par- 
ticular those which have been devised as 
substitutes for products cut off by the 
British blockade. The plan involves the 


installation of a permanent exhibition, - 


with lecturers and demonstrators, on 
board the submarine, which will visit 
the chief neutral seaports of the world. 


Lumber Ads Bring 75,000 
Slogans 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has received 8,206 replies 
to its advertising offering a prize for 
the best six-word slogan for lumber. A 
total of over 75,000 suggestions were 
received. The winning slogan will be 
used as a trade-mark for the lumber 
industry. 


Idaho Farm Papers to 


= - 
Consolidate 

_ On September 7, the Gem State Ru- 
ral and Live Stock Journal, of Cald- 
well, Idaho, will be consolidated with 
the Idaho Fcrmer, of Boise. A. E. 
Gipson, who founded the former paper, 
will continue as editor of the consoli- 
dated publication. 





H. J. Marks Joins Wood, 
Putnam & Wood Co. 


H. J. Marks, for several years asso- 
ciated with the Ethridge Company, New 
York, has been appointed head of the 
copy and plans department of the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, of 
Boston. 


Bert Ketchum With Shaw- 
Walker 


Bert Ketchum, formerly of System 
Magazine, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the Shaw-Walker Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Mich. 


Sporting Paper Has Boston 


Representative 
The American Shooter, Baltimore, has 
appointed Metz B. Hayes, Boston, as 
New England representative. 
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Helping Your Salesmen Batter 
Down Price Objections 


Illinois Pure Aluminum Company Prepares to Drive Home Its Wedze 
in a Price-ridden Market 


T is all very well to assure 

your salesmen that they are 
selling the “oldest and best” line 
on the market and send them out, 
thus fortified, to get the much 
needed ‘business. It is also all 
right, when the salesmen begin 
sending in reports of long talks 
instead of orders, to call them in 
for a “heart-to-heart” talk. And 
it is quite the thing 
when the salesmen 
complain about com- 
petitors selling at one- 


half your price, to 
brush aside the “ob- 
stacle” by pointing 
out gently that price 
is a mere detail to 
the real salesman, and 
wind up by telling 


about John Jones out 
in Oshkosh who is 
eating the orders up, 
and has just written 
in asking that the 
price be advanced so 
he can make more 
commission. 

These things are 
all right as far as 
they go, but like the 
two-foot yard - stick 








are te only Aluminum Cooking Utensils that have proved out saiced jaya years 


They won't chit 
broken service. There are no * tte 
you in any way, we will replace wt or retend the price you 





Bey 10. Atummum Usenare for ecomomy o nd tong service: tor quality for dependabiiiny Remember there 
ch thing ane substituse lor IFT ware so newer 
Sedemere 
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sils for cooking purposes; in spite 


of the age and _ unquestioned 
standing of the company thie 
much hoped-for sales landslide 


has not yet come, due we learn 
from inquiry among the trade, to 


the price-ridden conditions of the 
market. 

For years, with increasing per- 
the whiskered argument 


sistency, 


20 Years of j 
Wear ti HF 
for only ~ 
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art preserving Suiits oc 
at your dealer's —just 2 trifle 








Cooking Utensils , » 

They are made 

4 —— by_the originators of pond m Cooking 
J They wil’ give you twee 

guarantee a= any “t8-' a Urenail tails 
ve paid 
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‘sae good as sluminum = There are no aluminum wu 
for looks. for thorough workmanship endibeutifal fois 
hae others that doa? carry « guarsatee for 
Lng your klichen egsin. oace you heve cautoped | a oth 
‘moath,  woulda’t whe toog #0 +0 complete 
new 
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they don’t go far 
enough. The latest 
manufacturer w h o 
has found this out is 
the Illinois Pure Alu- 
minum Company, of 
Lemont, Illinois, 
maker of “18-92” alu- 
minum cooking uten- 
sils. 

This concern mar- 
kets its products through a 
sales force of eighty - five men, 
and like so many other man- 
ufacturers, its problem has al- 
ways been to get these men 
to sell more goods. In spite of 
all that could be said in favor of 
the product; in spite of the com- 
pany having been so long in the 
manufacture of aluminum uten- 


Lemvat 





i your 
yethandle 
write us and 


Illinois Pure Aluminum Co. 












doesn't i QuaUry FIRST 
18-92" ware. 
we will see 
that you ere supptied 

Look for this seal ap ! 


Susmerd on the bowom of 


Don't Accept Substitutes 


A SAMPLE OF THE TRADING-UP COPY 





k County . Illinois Ae 












* To Retail Merchants: 


i] 
| 
1 pure You are hereby authorized to sett to bearer | 
one S-qt “18-92 puce spum Aluminum Ker''r, | 
No 62. guaranteed by us to last 28 years.si the j 


advertised price of $1.38 








mE Iilinois Pure Aluminum Co. 


ALUM, 
] Lemont - Cook County - Illinois 


TRADE MARK 
MADE 1M AMERICA 















of dealers: “No, I am not inter- 
ested in your line, I can get alum- 
inum ware that serves my pur- 
pose just as well for 50 per cent 
less” has cost the company thou- 
sands of dollars. The company’s 
salesmen, bearing the brunt of the 
battle, have long clamored for ad- 
vertising. “If the dealer doesn’t 
care what he sells, let’s make the 
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ment WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


norganization with the 
purpose to investigate 
thoroughly, to think. 

clearly, to plan com- 
prehensively, to work. 

intelligently, to serve 
smmoentty 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED 


MERCHANDISING COUNSEL 

* ADVERTISING - - 
R.L.WHITTON. VICE PRESIDENT 
900 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. -- CHICAGO 
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GROWTH OF 


The Daily Mail 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


ACTUAL NET SALES 
_ London, E.C., 31st July, 1916. 
o the 


ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, Lid. 
Carmelite House, E.C. 


Gentlemen, 

We certify that the average net daily 
sale of ““The Daily Mail,” after deducting 
all unsold or free copies whatsoever, for 
the periods set out below was as follows: 
For the month ended 


31st January, 1916 - - - 1,015,461 
For the month ended 
29th February,1916 - - - 1,057,946 


For the month ended 


3lst March, 1916 - - - 1,127,633 
For the month ended 


29th April, 1916 -'- - 1,162,380 
For the month ended 
31st May, 1916 - - - 1,178,184 


For the month ended 
30th June, 1916 = = 1,206,539 
We are yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., 


Chartered Accountants. 


(Signed) E. Layton Bennett Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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consumer care what he buys” 
they have argued. But the com- 
pany was biding its time. 
’ Now it is done with “watch- 
ful waiting,” and has not only in- 
augurated a campaign of educa- 
tion and dealer work that gives 
very promise of success, but has 
literally reorganized the whole 
<clling end of the business so that 
can be lined up firmly and 
solidly behind the salesmen. How 
the reorganization was made, what 
:he company is doing to keep its 
men on tip-toe, and particularly 
the methods it has adopted to help 
its salesmen sell the line to big 
department stores and different 
hayers will be interesting to other 
advertisers confronted with the 
,roblem of selling a quality prod- 
uct under difficult conditions. 


MERE ADVERTISING NOT ENOUGH 


When the company finally came 

the conclusion that it was time 
ior the tail to stop wagging the 
dog, and line up behind the sales- 
men instead of expecting the 
salesmen to line up behind it, the 
first thing it did was to have a 
general house - cleaning. Old 
methods were forgotten, and the 
whole sales department was 
turned into a machine for help- 
ing the salesmen. 

Where it used to be the practice 
for everybody to do everything, 
the work of the sales department 
was carefully departmentized. 
This was done so that when the 
advertising to consumers got un- 
der way, inquiries and business 
could be most effectively handled. 
Unlike so many manufacturers 
the company did not wait to do 
this until after the advertising had 
started. 

George S. Walker, the president 
of the company, was too shrewd 
a business man to make that 
fatal mistake. “In revamping our 
sales department,” explained Mr. 
Walker, “it was our object to 
carry the policy of specialization 
out as far as possible. For in- 
stance, one subsales department 
interests itself solely with job- 
bers. This department will be un- 
der the direct control of an as- 
sistant sales manager who under- 
stands all the politics and turns 





of that important phase of sell- 
ing. Then there will be another 
division, under the direct thumb 
of our general sales manager, 
which will handle the big depart- 
ment stores and what we call 
Class ‘A’ dealers. 

“In the same way we will havea 
subsales department for handling 
Class ‘B’ dealers, the country 
merchants. Another department 
will give its special attention to 
promoting the use of our prod- 
ucts aS premiums, and like the 
others it will be in charge of a 
man especially qualified to do this 
work. Still other subsales depart- 
ments have been organized for de- 
veloping business with canners 


and packers; another with restau-- 


rants and hotels; another with 
army posts and private institu- 
tions, etc. Through this highly 
specialized organization we can 
make the most of every dollar we 
will invest in advertising, and are 
able to carry our sales promotion- 
al work to a maximum point of 
efficiency.” 


WELDING THE SALES FORCE TO- 
GETHER 


But this carefully subdivided 
promotional department goes even 
further than enabling the com- 
pany to make good on its adver- 
tising. Through a “family” paper 
a continual flood of business-get- 
ting suggestions goes out to the 
salesmen. As each subsales de- 
partment manager works out a 
new argument for selling his par- 
ticular field, the idea is promptly 
put before the salesmen. In this 
way the salesmen reap the full 
benefit of the specialized ability 
at the home office. Furthermore, 
“Spinnings,” as the paper is called, 
welds the sales force together 
and promotes a corps spirit that 
will go far toward equipping the 
men with the confidence neces- 
sary in selling a quality line 
against a quantity field. 

But, as we have hinted, all this 
organization and work is prelim- 
inary, or supplementary to the 
advertising. This is the force 
which the company is depending 
on above all else to batter down 
the price obstacle. It is not hit- 
or-miss' experimental advertising 
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either, but represents a carefully 
worked out merchandising plan— 
a product of twenty-three years’ 
experience in marketing alumin- 
um cooking utensils, worked out 
in conjunction with capable ad- 
vertising counsel. 

The plan is not unlike that usu- 
ally adopted by a manufacturer 
to get distribution, in that a mer- 
chandise-coupon constitutes the 
main feature. But in working out 
this plan, the company believes it 
has been able to correct the weak- 
nesses of most of the older 
coupon plans, and its experience 
up to date would indicate that it 
has. 

“Our advertising plan,” said 
Ralph Gihon, sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the company to a 
PRINTERS’ INK representative, “is 
based on the well-known fact that 
the average person will not throw 
away a thing of value. We 
want to bring the buyers into the 
dealer’s store, for the dealers tell 
us unless we do that they will 
not put in our higher-priced line. 
So we do the obvious thing and 
make the coupon worth a certain 
amount of money when presented 
in payment for the utensil adver- 
tised. The coupon is so worded 
that the housewife will take it to 
her dealer, and if her dealer has not 
the line in stock, he will tell her 
so. She may accept a substitute 
—but after a dealer has wasted 
considerable energy in unloading 
a substitute, he will listen with 
interest to our salesman the next 
time he calls, especially as we of- 
fer him the line at a price that 
will enable him to make a profit 
over his cost of doing business 
even on our lowest-priced ‘spe- 
cials.’ The old standard objection 
of the dealer that he can get 
other utensils ‘just as good’ at a 
lower price soon disappears, and 
the salesman finds the dealer glad 
to talk to him and go into the 
proposition, instead of sending 
him away orderless.” 

Asked if this coupon plan did 
not cause dissatisfaction among 
consumers who might be disap- 
pointed in not getting the article 
advertised at any dealers, Mr. 
Gihon related the company’s expe- 
rience in its recent Chicago cam- 
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paign, where it succeeded in get- 
ting over 100 new dealers to put 
in the line within a few wecks, 
including two of the largest de- 
partment stores. 

“Tt is true,” he said, “that we 
have received thousands of Iet- 
ters from consumers requesting 
us to send the article direct. It 
is also true that the newspapers 
have received many requests ask- 
ing where the utensils could be 
obtained, but you must remember 
that the basis of this plan is to 
help our salesmen. It is more 
than a mere scheme of selling 
goods. In our Chicago campaign 
we have found that by turning 
these letters over to salesmen they 
have been able to use them to 
good advantage in getting the 
dealers’ favorable attention. Were 
we to follow the other course, and 
run a spread listing the dealers, 
this advantage would be lost. 
Furthermore, we feel that the 
more people we can get to go into 
the most stores is good publicity 
for us. Experience has proved 
that on an offer of this kind the 
possible reaction on the consumer 
is more than offset by the excep- 
tional value she secures. It all 
comes back to the old theory that 
we value most the things we have 
to work hardest to secure.” 


QUALITY SELLING COPY USED 


It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that the company is making 
the bargain feature dominate its 
copy. On the contrary, the Nich- 
ols-Finn agency, which is looking 
after that end of the work, is 
striving to make every piece of 
copy carry a distinct educational 
appeal pointing out the advantage 
to the housewife of cooking uten- 
sils that can be handed down from 
generation to generation like the 
family silver. By hammering 
away on this central idea, consis- 
tently and interestingly, the com- 
pany hopes’ to demolish once and 
for all, in the minds of house- 
wives, the seemingly prevalent 
idea that an aluminum utensil is 
an aluminum utensil. In this re- 
spect the copy is suggestive to 
other manufacturers who are also 
trying to combat lower-priced 
competition. The idea, for in- 
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Manufacturers 
Jobbers 
Salesmen 
Attorneys 
Mail Order Houses 
Publishers 


We have published a book—“ Modern Mer- 
chandising”—which has aroused unusual inter- 
est and won the confidence of those having to 
do with the involved subject of Merchandis- 
ing, and the Relation of Advertising to Selling. 


It will be our pleasure to furnish, without 
charge, a copy of “Modern Merchandising” 


to any individual or firm in the above men- 
tioned professions and businesses desiring it. 


And we furthermore invite interviews or 
correspondence with those who wish to be in- 
formed of the highly specialized services of this 
organization which has pioneered Merchandis- 
ing and Market Research Work. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Inc.) 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Building - - Chicago, IIl. 
Established 1904 
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stance, of putting a twenty-year 
guarantee on the product and then 
stating in the copy the per year 
cost of the utensil, is a sound way 
of bringing home to the ultimate 
buyer the fact that the best is al- 
ways the cheapest in the long run. 
It is by such arguments as this, 
together with the right kind of 
sales promotional work through 
dealer helps, window trimming 
and the other customary methods 
of building good will that the 
company hopes so thoroughly to 
establish the product that the old 
troubles of the salesman will 
gradually disappear. 

The salesmen are enthusiastic 
over the new work which the com- 
pany is doing on their behalf. And 
at every turning the benefits of the 
policy become apparent. It used 
to be a hard matter for the com- 
pany to get the right kind of 
salesmen—soon Mr. Gihon will 
be in a position to pick and 
choose his men. Salesmen gravi- 
tate to the proposition that offers 
the most money; they seek the 
house that is “doing things.” It 
used to be that salesmen would 
become easily disccuraged and 
quit. The new sales promotion 
work has changed this. The com- 
pany is able to cut down this loss 
of having to be forever breaking 
in new men—this alone is a sub- 
stantial income. But best of all, 
the men are going “to it” with a 
new zest. Better selling condi- 
tions make it possible for them 
to close bigger and better or- 
ders. They no longer have to 
spend half their energy fighting 
discouragement—and even the best 
of salesmen cannot give the best 
in them when they meet rebuff 
after rebuff. So even if the ad- 
vertising does not succeed in in- 
creasing distribution, if it does 
not sell enough utensils to pay 
its cost, the company feels that 
as a help to its salesmen it is 
many times worth its price. But 
this is an unnecessary “if,” for, 
young as the campaign is, it has 
already justified itself from the 
standpoint of a sales increase, 
and the nature of the product is 
such that every utensil sold will 
bring in repeat business for many 
years. 
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cessful, But—‘‘Out ot 
Business” 


Macavoy ApDvVERTISING Co. 
Cuicaco, Aug. 26, 191: 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The several articles which have :e- 
cently appeared ia Printers’ INK on 
“when a factory is oversold’ hive 
ney interested me. 

It has been the custom of a large © )n- 
cern in Dayton, Ohio, to circularize its 
trade twice a year. The excellenc: of 
their printed matter, with an edit 
running into several hundreds of thou- 
sands, has run up to very fair figu 

Last fall they decided to “pass p" 
their semi-annual mailing. 

As soon as this fact was noted by 
one of their largest competitors, it im- 
mediately rushed word to its men that 
ompany would do no mailing: 
that it was no longer in the ——— 
business; that it was making war muni- 
tions instead, and its old business was 
virtually forgotten. 

This information was_ widely ci: 
lated and, coming from Dayton, was ac- 
cepted by the trade generally. 

As soon as the men of the ——— 
Company got out on their territory they 
ran against this situation, and instead 
of the usual competition, they had to 
fight this additional and insidious handi- 
cap. 

The home office wed got bus: 
and worked night and day for two 
weeks getting out not only what they 
naturally would have issued, but going 
still further in the effort to correct th: 
false impressions that it had allowed 
to be circulated. 

The advertising moral 
from this is too “obvious” to note. 

Another slant on this same ‘over 
sold” situation could not be better ex- 
emplified than by the following letter 
I have just received: 

“We have your letter of August 18 
and thank you for it. 

“We will not do anything in the way 
of advertising at this time, although we 
have used a little space in , and 
will have a half page in that magazine 
for September. The idea, however 
was not to solicit business, as we are 
now over sixty days behind with our 
orders. It was simply done in an effort 
to overcome the false staetments given 
out by one of our competitors that w: 
were out of business.” 

And there you are—Successful, but 
—‘Out of business.” 

GRIDLEY 





to be drawn 
” 





ADAMS. 


William S. Stone an Officer of 
the Gorham Mfg. Co. 


William S. Stone, advertising man- 
ager of the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company for the past seven years, has 
been appointed assistant treasurer of 
the company. In addition to his new 
duties, Mr. Stone will continue to di- 
rect the advertising. He was formerly 
connected with the publicity and ad- 
vertising departments of the American 
Soda Fountain Company and of Reed 
& Barton. 
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Choosing Expressions That Have 
Memory-value 





Good Examples, and Some Not So Good, Cited from Recent Advertising 


HERE’S such a raft of adver- 
tising appearing in such a 
raft of mediums these days, it be- 
hooves us copy-fellows more than 
ever to insert, in every piece of 
copy, some word or phrase that 
will stick in the memory—be the 
rest of the ad ever so rotten or 
quickly forgotten. 

We all remember having read 
certain advertisements that were 
interesting enough, but which did 
not leave us with a single big 
thought. No one thing seemed to 
hang its hat on our memory-peg. 

Particularly do I recall what I 
am pleased to designate as “those” 
copy. You know the type; it 
starts off “Those persons of dis- 
criminating taste” and disports it- 
self with a lot of meaningless 
“blah-blah” that leaves you gasp- 
ing for breath and wondering at 
the advertiser’s philanthropic at- 
titude toward the publishers. 

You can wade through reams of 
the “those” chatter and not re- 
member a thing about the com- 
modity after you have finished 
reading the stuff. But, ee-nuff of 
this-s-s! Let’s look on the bright 
side. 

Fatima is an eminent example 
of how one big idea can be driven 
home, no matter what other points 
are made in the driving. 

You may forget that the adver- 
tiser says these cigarettes “taste 
cool and comfortable to the throat 
and tongue.” You may not re- 
member that they “leave you feel- 
ing fine and fit.” 

But you will not forget that 
Fatima is a “sensible” cigarette. 
And the reason you won’t forget 
it is that the advertiser has built 
a whole campaign around the 
“sensible” idea. 

True, “sensible” is not an un- 
usual word. It is rather a usual 
word. And it is this usualness 


that gives it memory-value. Think 
how this simple word stands out 
in contrast to the silly slogans 
such as 


“gratifyingly great,” 





on-an-ice-wagon and were whizzed 
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“fittingly fine, 
etc. 

A recent magazine release of 
the Chalmers Motor Company 
starts off: “Most anything we can 
say about this car goes back fin- 
ally to 3400 r.p.m.” 

And it does. 

They never let you forget 3400 


rapturously rare,” 


r.p.m. for a minute. By select- 
ing a more-or-less mysterious 
technical expression like 3400 


r.p.m, the Chalmers people play 
up their high-speed motor and 
spike a ten-penny nail to your 
memory-box with the same ham- 
mer. 

What does it mean to have your 
motor turning up 3400 revolu- 
tions per minute? It means that 
you approach the steam turbine 
and the electric fan in steady, 
vibrationless, sweet-flowing  ac- 
tion. 

It means that when you step on 
the pedal, the long hiss of perfect 
carburetion greets your ears and 
you realize that you can release 
that flow of might at will and 
send your 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers 
bounding up the steepest grades 
with the zeal and zest of the 
mountain-goat. 

It means a lot of things to the 
motorist, but what you really re- 
member is “3400 r.p.m.,” just as 
you remember “valve-in-head” 
from the Buick copy, and credit it 
with being something very im- 
portant to a motor-car, without 
stopping to analyze why it is im- 
portant. 

Such expressions have memory- 
value. 

Think what a cogent copy-writer 
T. R. would make if he ever 
turned to commercial advertising 
for either pastime or profit. Take 
his “lip loyalty,” “hyphenated 
American,” “bully,” “mollycod- 
dle,” “undesirable citizen,” and 
the other expressions the Colonel 
either coined or popularized, or 
both. They caught on like kids- 
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all over his own dear America.” 

O. Henry once used a simile 
that I never forgot. He said that 
someone had a “beard like a 
painless dentist.” That, to my 
mind, was a far better way of 
recistering “iron-gray Van Dyke” 
than saying it in so many words. 

One of the best examples of 
memory-value expressions that 
have appeared in recent copy is, 
in the writer’s opinion, “penetrat- 
ing wetness,” found in a page ad- 
vertisement of Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale. 

And it has good descriptive 
value besides. When you're suf- 
fering with Sahara-throat and re- 
call “penetrating wetness,” you'll 
be apt to pull up your caravan 
alongside the first oasis and call 
for Clicquot Club. 

How much Pebeco text can you 
recite offhand? Doesn’t the ex- 
pression “acid mouth” come to 
your mind as being the first thing 
in connection with Pebeco copy? 

That’s because the advertiser 
selected a phrase with memory- 
value and hammered on it until 
the phrase and the product have 
become twin-six, one with the 
other. 

We have always been admon- 
ished to “ask gently but firmly for 
Skipper Sardines.” It wasn’t long 
before the happy phrase, “gently 
but firmly,” had earned a place in 
the affections of thousands of 
Americans. 

Barrington Hall has usually 
been referred to as a “steel-cut” 
coffee. Steel-cutting may or may 
not mean a lot to coffee. I never 
stopped to inquire or reason it out, 
but the memory-value attached to 
the expression “steel-cut” subcon~ 
sciously impressed me with the 
idea that good coffee had to be 
stecl-cut, and that meant Barring- 
ton Hall. 

The memory-thing can be over- 
done, however. Some advertisers 
always will insist, I suppose, in 
cramming the History of the 
House into every ad they sign. 

lhey figure that readers have 
memories like persons to whom 
money is owed. They're wrong. 
In the first place, as Maurice 
Switzer would say, the chances 








are that nobody will read the copy. 
And it seems a reasonable de- 
duction that nobody will burn the 
traditional midnight oil in an at- 
tempt to memorize even the sali- 
ent points of these crowded, tene- 
ment-like advertisements. 

But there is room in every ad, 
however small, for at least one 
pungent, memory-value expres- 
sion. Some kinds of copy may 
not require it. 

Advertisements of a publicity 
nature, in which deferred action 
is more or less of an element, 
need the memory-value expression 
most. 

There must be something in 
those advertisements that will 
make a lasting imprint on a read- 
er’s mind, to be called forth from 
the dusty archives of memorydom 
when said reader is ready to pur- 
chase. 

In the mimeographed supple- 
ment to “How to Write an Ad- 
vertisement,” thirteenth edition, it 
says: 

“The chief function of a slogan 
is to link up the article advertised 
in some clever, epigrammatic fash- 
ion to the reader’s memory so that 
whenever he thinks of the slogan 
he will think of the article it ad- 
vertises, and vice versa.” 

Very good, Eddie. But how 
many so-called slogans ignore the 
rule! 

Quick, now: What does “First— 


because they last” advertise. 
Whose are “The Appreciated 
Chocolates” ? 

You can’t remember? Why 
can’t you? 


I think I know. Those are not 
poor slogans. The fault is that 
they are not strong enough to 
stand on their own legs. They do 
not have their full significance 
unless the name of the article is 
mentioned at the same time. 

The “good example” that comes 
most readily to my mind is the 
Eastman slogan. There’s a slogan 
that will stand alone. It needs no 
diagramming, obviously. 





E. S. Colling, who has been with the 
Rutherford Rubber Company, maker 
of Sterling Tires, as assistant sales man- 
ager, has recently joined the Pyrene 
organization. 











Pror. CHARLES WM. BurRKETT 
Editor American Agriculturist 


— people know 

many things about 
the general magazines 
and daily papers, but 
few city men have had 
an occasion really to 
know the farm papers. 
One of these, American 
Agriculturist, was started 
nearly 30 years before I 
was born, but during all 
my life, from the time I 
began to read this pre- 
mier farm journal, it has 
been a constant visitor ei- 
ther in my father’s or my 
own home. As _ things 
have turned out, I am 
now the Editor of the 
very farm journal that 
my parents and their 


7 gg Se Wagon and were whizzed 
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children so dearly prized 
all our lives. 


But this personal point 
is not what I intended to 
discuss. I want to tell in this 
advertisement and others to iol- 
low it a few things about the 
editorial making of American 
Agriculturist. You will then 
understand why it commands 
such an important place in 
125,000 farm families of the 
middle states, of which nearly 
one-half are right in New York 
State. The fact is, American 
Agriculturist actually goes to 
nearly every post office of the 
Empire state and into one out 
of every four New York farm 
homes. 


American Agriculturist is a 
weekly visitor to these homes, 
taking information about the 
best methods, at the very season 
when of most value. Every- 
thing of a news nature is re- 
ported immediately following 
occurrence. Thus American 
Agriculturist is not only a farm 
manual but an_ agricultural 
newspaper at the same time. 


CharketKurhalt 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








Editor American Agriculturist. 
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Activities of Local Ad Clubs Which 
Touch the National Adver- 


tiser’s Problem 


What Some of the Clubs Are Doing to Bring About a Better Under- 
standing of Advertising 


}PROM the national advertiser’s 
point of view the activities of 
the various local ad clubs, scat- 
tcred throughout the length and 
|readth of the country, may seem 
vot of the first importance. With 
. membership which includes com- 
iratively few manufacturers, a 
irge number of retailers and 
sually a majority of those whose 
usiness is the selling of adver- 
ising rather than the buying of 

the programme of the average 
cal club may seem of rather re- 
iote interest to the buyer and 
ser of advertising on a national 
scale. Yet the fact that the local 
clubs are thus made up of diverse 
interests is one of the best rea- 
sons in the world why their ac- 
tivities are sometimes important 
to the national advertiser, whether 
he comes into personal contact 
with them or not. For the local 
club, whether in Portland, Me., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., or San Diego, 
Cal. is engaged in the work of 
educating its membership and its 
community to a better under- 
standing of advertising. They 
are helping to bring about, among 
retailers and business men gen- 
erally, a better appreciation of the 
power of advertising and the 
value of advertised goods. 

Some of the clubs appear to 
he consciously working with that 
end in view, and their pro- 
grammes are more or less defi- 
nitely shaped by it. There is, for 
example, the work of the Adver- 
tisers’ Club of Milwaukee, which 
is outlined for Printers’ INK by 
— Frank M. Bruce as fol- 
OWS: 

“It has been the feeling of the 
members of our club here in Mil- 
waukee that the average merchant 
and manufacturer is not sold on 
advertising. While we have a few 
striking advertising successes 
here in Milwaukee, the average 


merchant and manufacturer says 
‘my business is different,’ and ad- 
vertising continues in the experi- 
mental stage. 

“Our club has, therefore, felt 
it a matter of duty to sell the 
idea of advertising to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Mil- 
waukee, and our regular Tuesday 
noon luncheons are built with this 
thought in mind. 


“SELLING” A CITY ON ADVERTISING 


“We made an experiment last 
year in the matter of selling ad- 
vertising to the city, in our ex- 
hibition of advertising. This year 
we are planning to take our ex- 
hibition to our auditorium, which 
automatically will assure us of a 
big crowd and we expect the at- 
tention of the better class of our 
people. 

“The result of this exhibition 
of advertising has exceeded all 
expectations. It improved our 
membership very materially, it 
converted several individuals or 
firms who had never been sold on 
the idea of advertising and is now 
a feature of our club work which 
cannot be overlooked or omitted. 

“T had the pleasure of taking 
through our exhibit the president 
of one of our banks and the presi- 
dent of the largest wholesale 
house selling to dry-goods trade. 
These gentlemen asked most in- 
telligent questions, and I had 
word later that our exhibit was 
really the first opportunity they 
had had to study advertising as 
a business problem and their at- 
titude toward advertising is com- 
pletely changed. 

“We allow no cheap advertis- 
ing stunts, but make the exhibit 
primarily educational. I can say 
in all modesty that our exhibit 
was more comprehensive in scope 
than the Philadelphia exhibit and 


the Toronto exhibit. 
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“This is the big feature of our 
club work which we feel has made 
friends for the cause of adver- 
tising and has given us our gold- 
en opportunity to sell our idea to 
Milwaukee. It, of course, gave 


our members an opportunity to 
study concrete work, which, after 
all, is more valuable than inspira- 
tional meetings once a week.” 


HOW ST. PAUL IS ANALYZING ITS 


LOCAL MARKET 


The Town Criers’ Club of St. 
Paul is planning a series of mar- 
ket analyses which touch at some 
point most of the prospects for 
nationally advertised goods in the 
territory surrounding the Twin 
Cities. J. A. Davidson, chairman 
of the educational committee, 
writes to Printers’ INK: 

“Our plans for the ensuing 
year are yet in the tentative stage, 
but the educational committee has 
practically been given charge of 
all the programmes and has for- 
mulated a plan which will, of 
course, be subject to later modi- 
fication, but which, in its details, 
is as follows: 

“We will hold 
meetings—one each 
ginning in September. 

“The first meeting will be large- 
ly a business one, but will be used 
also for necessary routine work, 
and as an opportunity to familiar- 
ize the club in general with the 
plans for the remaining pro- 
grammes of the year. 

“The next seven evening meet- 
ings will be devoted each to a re- 
port of an analysis of some spe- 
cial feature of the Twin City 
market field. We plan to ask for 
volunteer committees from our 
membership, each committee to 
make one of these special analy- 
ses. Each analysis is to be made 
from a standpoint of the actual 
work which an advertising depart- 
ment should do. The special por- 
tions of the market which we plan 
to cover are as follows: 


Rural Consumers. 

Urban Consumers. 

Rural Dealers. 

Urban Dealers. 

Manufacturers’ and 
men. 

The Jobber. 

The Manufacturer. 


“Each volunteer 


nine evening 
month, be- 


Jobbers’ Sales- 


committee 


INK 


which undertakes one of the: 
analyses will be furnished wit) 
an outline and instructed to ge 
complete information regardiny 
the Twin City market field for a 
certain commodity as related t) 
that particular portion of the mar- 
ket which they are studying. To 
illustrate: The first analysis will 
be a study of the possibilities for 
the sale of a branded coffee to 
rural consumers in the Twin City 
market. Another analysis will 
cover the possibilities for the in- 
troduction of a new line of brand- 
ed hosiery to rural dealers in the 
Twin City field 

“We will ask each committee to 
not only classify and tabulate all 
the necessary data which an ad- 
vertising department should have, 
but to outline completely all the 
work which an advertising depart- 
ment should do. 

“You will note that while we 
are making each individual analy- 
sis cover a different product, we 
are attempting to cover the entire 
merchandising field, from _ the 
manufacturer to the consumer. 

“The information which each 

volunteer committee gets together 
is to be placed on record, and at 
the end of the season all these 
seven analyses will be submitted 
to a committee of business men, 
and this committee will be asked 
to decide which analysis is the 
best. - 
“The members of the club who 
have made the best analysis will 
receive as a reward from the club 
transportation to and from the 
St. Louis convention next year. 

“The last evening meeting will 
not be definitely planned until far- 
ther along in the year, but we 
expect to -use this as an oppor- 
tunity to recapitulate the work of 
the entire year, and want also 
at that time to have one of the 
best speakers obtainable to ad- 
dress the club on the problems 
of modern merchandising. 

“We expect to have each analy- 
sis presented to the club in the 
form of graphic charts. Oppor- 
tunity for a round-table discus- 
sion will follow each presentation, 
and we expect further to supple- 
ment this with an address by 
some business man of this terri- 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest 


Will Advance Its Subscription Price 
From 50 Cents to 75 Cents a Year 
January First, 1917 


Feon Socb Home is the first farm paper in the United 
States to ask its subscribers to bear a portion of the 
increasing cost of production. 


Fern. Sure Home has confidence in its hold on its sub- 


scribers; therefore, dares to take this step. 


Fen Stocbowe has confidence in the purchasing 
power and prosperity of the Northwestern farmer, 
even with a short wheat crop, and shows its con- 
fidence by making a fifty per cent advance in its 
subscription price. 


Give these facts, confidence in the hold on its sub- 
scribers, confidence in the prosperity of its readers, 
weighty consideration when making up your list. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
A. H. BiLvinGsLea A. D. McKinney 
No. 1 Madison Ave. Third Natl. Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
J. C. BryincsLea Cuas. H. ANTHONY 
1119 Advertising Bldg. 1408 Kresge Bldg. 


Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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tory who is thoroughly experi- 
enced in the particular line which 
we are discussing.” 

It is worthy of note that, while 


the market analyses are based up- | 
there | 
results 


on hypothetical products, 
are two very practical 

which can come from such inves- 
tigations. ! 
own market territory, 
consumers and dealers with whom 
they come in contact, both within 
the club membership and outside 
it, learn more about advertising 
and advertised goods. 
ing of advertised goods in the 
Twin i 


The men learn their | 
and the | 


The stand- | 


City territory is not going | 


to be hurt by such work, to say | 


the I -ast. 


It is extremely interesting to | 


note in the reports on future plans 
from ad-club officials how the for- 
mal adresses are treated as sub- 
ordinate to the round-table dis- 
cussions and the more popular 
activities in which the membership 
as a whole has a part. 


the idea of the club as an educa- 
tive force in its community. In- 
deed, the round-table work and 
the vigilance work are the fea- 
tures which are put forward by 
the majority of clubs in their re- 
ports to Printers’ INK. As the 
Reading (Pa.) Ad Club puts it: 

“The particular work of the 
coming winter will be vigilance 
work. This is the constructive 
benefit which we hope to pass on 
to our members. 

“We shall endeavor to secure 
some very good speakers, just as 
in preceding years, but value our 
round-table conferences too much 
to sacrifice them to any extent.” 


HOME TALENT OFTEN PREFERRED 


Some of the clubs are com- 
mitted to the idea of having the 
round-table discussions led by men 


from outside, while others prefer | 


leaders from their own member- 
ship or their own locality. The 
Rochester Ad Club, for example, 
gives its reasons for the outside 


speaker, and, incidentally, refers | 


to some practical work which is 
planned for the coming year: 

“We will have several groups 
for round-table study and some 
which will have the benefit of 


This fact | 
is significant in connection with | 
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Have You Seen 
HOW 
We Obtain the 
ACCURACY 


of Our Informa- 
tion? 


Let us show you; 
it is an interest- 
ing story. 


The 
STANDARD 
REGISTER OF 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


THE NATIONAL REGISTER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Miners’ Bank Building 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


10 East Forty-third Street 
Telephone, Murray Hill 496 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Wanted 


a young man 


Who can 


write selling letters to men—letters 
which can go to 200,000 men and 
still seem human and_ personal— 
letters which bring orders because 
they tell their story plainly, ear- 
nestly and convincingly rather than 
“cleverly.” 


Who can 


write the “copy” for whatever 
folders, booklets or small catalogues 
are to accompany these letters. 


Who need not 


know layouts, illustrating, printing 
or any branch of advertising other 
than copy writing. 


E want a man with a good 
education (preferably college 
trained), and with a pleasing 


personality, combined if pos- 
sible with some experience in direct 
mail advertising (preferably in the 
Men’s Clothing field). He must be able 
to write plain homely English with 
force and distinction. The “exceedingly 
clever’? copy man who conjures up 
catchy phrases for short advertisements 
in national magazines would be useless 
in this position. 


What we want is A MASTER SALES- 
MAN ON PAPER. 


where secured, business experi- 

ence to date, age, whether married 

or single, and any information 
that will give us an idea of your per- 
sonality. A reoent photograph, if 
available, would be of assistance. Don’t 
answer unless you can submit samples 
of letters and other work that will be 
absolute proof of your ability. 


. replying, state education and 


Of course, your letter will be treated 
with the strictest confidence, and our 
letter to you will show you that this 
affords a real opportunity for a young 
man to put himself in the inner 
councils of the largest mail-order firm 
in its field. 


‘‘ Clothier ’”’ 


Box 112, care Printers’ Ink. 











outside speakers. Among the for- 
mer are the direct-by-mail /roups, 
retail advertisers and whvlesale 
advertisers. 

“The  technical-topics table, 
which was formed last spring on 
trial and had a most suc: essfy! 


six weeks, will be resum: At 
this meeting, which is he!) once 
a week on some set day, \e try 
to have the majority of our speak- 
ers from out of town. ‘These 


speakers, local or outsiders, talk 
on some technical subject of spe- 
cial interest to one particular 
group of men each week. One 
of our speakers last spring was 
Mr. Andrews, superintendent of 
the Matthews-Northrup Type 
Foundry, of Buffalo. His subject 
was typography, which naturally 
drew all the printers in the club, 
as well as a great many copy- 
writers. Again we had one of 
our own men, L. B. Jones, adver- 
tising manager of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, who spoke on 
circulation audits. This group, 
we believe, will be developed this 
year into one of the strongest 
factions of the club. 

“The direct-by-mail group is 
going to embark on a somewhat 
novel scheme. If our plans ma- 
terialize, this group will organize 
itself into an advertising agency 
and will market and advertise 
real products. They have a prop- 
osition under consideration and if 
it goes through the promoter of 
this proposition will furnish the 
finances and do the managing, 
while the group will advertise and 
sell for him. either by mail or 
otherwise. They will meet once 
or twice a week in the clubrooms 
and will. furnish the benefit of 
their experience gratis, in return 
to receive more experience. 

“We believe that our most good 
comes from the out-of-town man 
He is new to us, and his ideas, 
while they may not be original, 
are generally seen from a differ- 
ent angle. 

“Our speakers are always fol- 
lowed by round-table talk, so we 
get the benefit of both plans. The 
speaker is told he has so many 
minutes and then his particular 
subiect is thrown open, for dis- 
cussion. This plan of keeping the 
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IS incident strikingly illustrates a strong 
feature of the service given by our organ- 
ization. 

A member of one of New York’s largest 
advertising agencies was soliciting an account 
of ours. Our customer told him “it can’t be 
done.” Said the agency man: 


“Pll admit that Hoyt’s Service has one 
thing which we and other agencies lack; 
namely, extensive experience in sales and 
sales management similar to Mr. Hoyt’s.” 


Let us explain to you how Mr. Hoyt’s personal 
services, plus those of our complete organization, 
may be applied to your marketing problem. 
Before you decide to select us as your agent, you 
can procure from us a complete study, plan and 


exhibit. 


We will meet you in one of our offices or in yours. 
By appointment in our New York office, Mr. Hoyt will 
talk over your sales problems with you—without obliga- 
tion. 


HOYT’S BAND WAGON, Wol. I., No. 12, 
tells more about our method of studying marketing 
problems. Free to executives. 


Hoyts Jecvice, Inc. 


Charles W. Hoyt, President 
Advertising and. Sales Management 
16-120 We. 3224 St,New York 


14 Kilby Street Leader Building 
Boston Cleveland 
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For the Man Who 
Buys the Printing 


E have prepared this new 

booklet especially for you. 
It is entitled “Using Color with 
Line Illustrations.” 


And it demonstrates the striking 
and attractive results you can 
secure in your booklets and cata- 
logs by using a second color and 
specifying our economical Ticon- 


deroga Egg Shell Book Paper. 


There is an important “know 
how” in buying printing and in 
using line illustration and color. 


This booklet tells it. 


Send us your name and address 
for a copy. 





200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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speaker within a certain limit has 
overcome one of the greatest diff- 


culties of our programmes in the 
past.” 

On the other hand, the Charter 
Oak Ad Club, of Hartford, Conn, 
is confining its speakers largely 
to local men. M. C. Mantornech, 
president of the club, writes: 

“We have just completed a pro 
gramme of the meetings which 
we have planned so as to cover 
practically every phase of adver- 
tising. To a very large extent 
the speakers will be men either 


from our own club or from our 
own city. We are going to try 
to get them to deliver the facts 
from a practical point of view. 
Some of the subjects which we 
are going to discuss are as fol- 
lows: 

“Market Extension Through 
the Parcel Post; Practical Co-op- 
eration of Newspaper, Dealer an 
Advertiser; Show-windows as 
Supplementary Form of an Ad- 
vertising Campaign; Retail-clerk 
Co-operation; Why I Buy Adver- 
tised Goods, ete. 

“Scattered throughout the 
year’s work we have also planned 
a number of meetings to be in the 
nature of an open forum. Some 
of the stunts we will pull off at 
these meetings will be to criticize 
each other’s work and offer con- 
structive suggestions. 

“We have changed our custom 
somewhat this. year in regard to 
dinners, and will probably have 
but one such affair, at the opening 
of the season.” 

The Omaha (Neb.) Ad Club 
has come to a similar conclusion. 

“After experimenting somewhat 
on speakers. of national reputa- 
tion,” writes President R. B. War- 
ren, “we have concluded, and very 
wisely, we believe, that our 
strongest speakers, those that are 
the most ,,interest-arousing, are 
local men. This was the pro- 
gramme last year, and we con- 
fined our efforts almost exclusive- 
ly to men of our own organiza- 
tion, or men intimately connected 
with it. We had some splendid 
talks from a practical standpoint. 
This year we hope to have more 
of the same thing and also to 
establish a round-table meeting 
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Printing Papers 
of Excellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 























METHODS 


Every illustrated piece of printed matter de- 
mands an individual treatment. There are no 
standard rules. Often it is necessary to resort 
to entirely new methods of engraving and 
etching. It is more than co-incidence that the 
work of the best known artists in America is 
intrusted by the purchasers of this work to 
the Beck Engraving Company. Intelligent 
adaptation to individual cases has developed 
many of the newest methods in engraving. 


@ 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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at least once a month, submitting 
at this time different problems of 
the members. We also want to 
establish something strong in the 
‘Big Brotherhood.’ Our territory 
is one of rather magnificent dis- 
tances, by that I mean that the 
clubs are not close at hand. I 
had the pleasure of talking with 
the new Shenandoah, Iowa, club, 
and hope to have others of ours 
do the same and also take up 
work with other commercial or- 
ganizations in other small cities. 

“We don’t know that we are 
any exception to the rule in 
Omaha; but it is difficult to 
overcome the apathy of members 
who feel that they are not get- 
ting anything out of the ad club. 
It is my experience that the man 
who puts the most in is the man 
who gets the most out. Conse- 
quently, the more members we 
can get to address the club or 
take part at the round-table dis- 
cussions are the men who are go- 
ing to get the most value from 
the club in return.” 


ENCOURAGING BRASS-TACKS 
EXPRESSIONS 


The Adcraft Club of Canton 
(Ohio) has a rather novel idea 
which may be regarded as a log- 
ical development of the round- 
table idea. Chas. B. Salm, presi- 
dent, writes: 

“Two general features of the 
coming year’s programme have 
been decided upon; one is to have 
every member take part in the 
discussions during the year and 
to write a short booklet on some 
branch of advertising or selling 
work in which he is engaged. 
This will constitute the club li- 
brary for the year.” 

The compilation of a mailing- 
list for the use of club members 
will be part of the task of the 
Decatur, Ill, Advertising Club. 
All of the residents within the 
city’s trading territory will ap- 
pear on it. 

“We will list every member of 
the family,” writes William J. 
Ellis, the club’s president, “so 
that we may have a ‘waste-proof’ 
list for the use of the club mem- 
bers. The material for this list 
will be obtained by the merchants 


in connection with their 
quainted trip.’ This list will be 
kept alive and continuous! cor- 
rected through correspondei:ts Jo- 
cated in the townships. The 
trading territory extends into ad- 
joining counties, and we have fur- 
ther plans for obtaining nanics jn 
those counties.” 

Many of the clubs are envaged 
in work of purely local <:cnif- 
cance, but insofar as it tends to 
increase the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of advertising, it touches 
the problem of the national adver- 
tiser. The comparatively fey 
examples cited above show how 
the work is being done from vari- 
ous different angles, and though 
by no means a complete or a de- 
tailed list, it indicates the sort of 
work which some of the clubs 
are doing to raise the standard 
of responsiveness to advertising 
appeals. 


t-ac- 


Bees Displayed as Thrift 
Object-lesson 


Seventeen thousand bees were used 
recently in a window display of Greene- 
baum Sons Bank & Trust Company, 
Chicago, to point the way to saving on 
the part of depositors. Two beehives 
were installed in the window, with a 
pastoral background showing a clover 
field, farm-house and cattle in a pas- 
ture. Savings banks were strewn in 
the pathway leading from the hives to 
the clover field. 

Three signposts were set up, bearing 
these legends: 

“If men were as wise as these little 
bees, there would never be any pau- 

” 


pers. 
“If these bees had not saved their 


honey, they would be starving now. 
Are you saving any honey for future 
use?” 

“Tf you want some honey in later 
days when honey may be hard to get, 
start storing.a little every day.” 


Sells Bicycle Tires 


Samples 


Bicycle tires would not seem to be 
the easiest product in the world to sell 
by samples, and yet the Fisk Rubber 
Company is advertising this method of 
merchandising in boys’ magazines. A 
sample box is illustrated, containing 
small sections of fifteen different kinds 
of Fisk tires. This box, it is stated, is 
supplied to the company’s dealers. 

“When you go in to buy,” reads the 
copy, “ask to see the Fisk Sample Box 
and select your own particular needs. 
That’s the only way to buy bicycle tires 
—and it’s the Fisk Visible Value guar- 
antee of protection.” 
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Co-operative Asbestos 
Campaign Coming 


The Philip Carey Company, of Cin- 
innat the Franklin Manufacturing 
Company, of Franklin, Pa.; the Ehret 
Magne-ia Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, and 
one otlier company, comprising the Asso- 
ciation of Asbestos Manufacturers, are 
planni: ¢ a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign ‘or the benefit of a pipe-covering 
materi: manufactured by all four com- 
panies. E. L. Buse, of the Philip Carey 
Company, is secretary of the organiza- 
tion, 2d has been conducting the work 
f in\«stigation preliminary to the ar- 
ranger ‘nt of the campaign, with the 
qssistar ce of the Procter & Collier 
agency. of Cincinnati. Nothing has yet 
been letermined, however, regarding 
the sc pe or management of the cam- 
paign, although it is helieved that a 
large mount of space will be used in 
the te unical journals, as well as in a 
carefu.'y selected list of general medi- 

. Mr. Buse expects to have these 
- settled by October 1. 











R. Lightfoot has resigned as 
1 advertising manager of Mont- 
Ward & Co., to establish the 
ot Advertising Service in New 
He is succeeded by D. P. Fletch- 
rmerly of the Chicago organiza- 


a 
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Red Cedar Campaign to Pole 


Users 


Another co-operative advertising cam- 
paign has been started by the Western 
Red Cedar Association, of Spokane, 
Wash., which is going into papers reach- 
ing traction, power and other pole users 
with copy designed to show the advan- 
tages of red cedar over other materials 
for this purpose. 

In a_recent full-page ad the United 
States Forest Service was quoted with 
reference to factors of safety required 
in the use of poles of this character, the 
association adding, ‘‘Practically any 
Western Red Cedar Pole shipped by 
member of our association will have the 
size butt named in this table.” 

Inasmuch as the table itself, which 
shows the diameter required for a given 
factor of safety with a given pole height, 
is of interest to those using this ma- 
terial,” its inclusion in the ad was re- 
garded as increasing its value. 


Western Union Parts with Its 
Distribution Service 


The American Chain of Warehouses, 
Inc., on September 1, took over 
the business of distributing merchan- 
dise which has for years been operated 
by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany under the name of National 
Distribution Service. 











Directory Advertising Dept. 





Three Quarters of a Million 
New Telephone Books 


is the October issue of the NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORY ! 


If you would like to give your message TWO 
MILLION CHANCES A DAY of being seen and 
read by the BEST BUYERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY—use the medium that telephone subscribers 
are sure to consult before placing telephone orders! 


Let us give you full information before October 2d. 
New York Telephone Company 


-- 15 Dey Street, New York 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
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JoHNBULL 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


carries a 
greater 
cash value 
of adver- 
tising than 
any other 


BRITISH 


two-cent 
weekly. 


The reason is given ina 
booklet entitled: ‘‘But 
Does It Really Pull?’”’ 
—a copy of which I will 
send to any American ad- 
vertiser who has an eye 
on the British market. 

I am waiting for your 
address. —— 


Philip Emanuel 


Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 


85-94, LONG ACRE 
LONDON, W.C. 





*“John Bull’s” weekly circulation is 
over one million net paid sales (certi- 
fied), and its adzvt. rate $600 per page. 


Death of Benjamin Day 


ENJAMIN DAY, inventor of 
the mechanical stippling pro- 
cess which bears his name, died 
on August 30 at his home in 
Summit, N. J. He was seventy- 
eight years old. Mr. Day was a 
son of Benjamin H. Day, founder 
of the New York Sun. He was 
born in New York City, where he 
was educated, later going «abroad 
to study art. On his return to 
this country he was for many 
years employed on the staffs of 
Leslie’s and Harper's WI vekly. 
After evolving the labor and time- 
saving method of stippling draw- 
ings mechanically in the process 
of plating he went into business 
for himself, and at the time of his 
death was head of the house of 
Benjamin Day, Inc., New York. 
The “ben day” process, which 
was patented in 1879, is used both 
for graduating shades in color 
work, and also for imparting tonal 
effects to flat line drawings. The 
screen used is a transparent gela- 
tine film with a pattern in relief 
on one side. The screens embrace 
a great variety of dotted effects, 
lines, and any number of other 
shadings, such as checks, scrolls, 
etc. The screen specified for a 
certain portion of the drawing is 
applied, already inked, to the plate 
before etching, the impression be- 
ing made by means of pressure. 
That part of: the plate which is 


/ not to show the particular shading 


| advertisements, to 


being applied is rendered immune 
for the time being by a gambogt 
solution. In this way the whole 
plate can be filled with a variety 
of the stipples. 

In gradating the tonal effects 
for color plates the film can be 
regulated at will by the operator 
by means of a registering appara- 
tus so that color can be increased 
from the tone first chosen to any 
required degree as the shadings in 
the print are to be light or heavy 

The process is also used by 
some publications, whose rules 
forbid the use of solid blacks in 
lighten — the 


| backgrounds of copy where any 


| 
| 


| appreciable body of black is used. 


Skilful application of the 
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screens by advertisers can produce 
in a straight, flat line drawing 
something of the etfect of a half- 
tone plate. 


Lammers Advertising Service 
Company a New One 


The Lammers Advertising Service 
(ompany is the name of a new con- 
corn at Cincinnati, O., organized by 
Arthur H. and F. W. Lammers, Stan- 
lev E. Kries and others. The same in- 
terests are associated with the Lam- 
ners Engraving Company, of Cincin- 
nati, which handles a designing and en- 
gaving business. 
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United Cigar Stores in 


“Movie” Entrances 

The Pacific coast division of the 
United Cigar Stores Company is re- 
ported to be making special effort to 
secure store locations at the entrances 
to moving-picture theatres in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity, since the custom of 
permitting smoking in parts of, if 
not all of the auditorium, has become 
general among the photoplay exhibitors 
of that territory. 





Oster Bros. Furniture Co. Ap- 


point Advertising Manager 

Bert S. Meyer | been appointed 
advertising manager of the Oster Bros. 
Furniture Co., Youngstown, O. 





Directory of Britain’s Greatest Advertising Media 
Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, Scope, Rates, &c. 





wa ” THE most fa- 
mous and most 
widely quoted 


humorous paper in the World. Wields won- 
derful power in political and social life, and 
is one of the essential British Institutions. 
Was the first high-class illustrated paper in 
London to state and guarantee Net Sale, and 
is so far the only one in its class so to do. 
Advertising rates based on Net Sale, now 
in excess of 150,000. 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, Eng. 


THE TATLER 


QUITE THE LEADING ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED SOCIETY PAPER. 
THE FAVORITE WITH ALL. 


Price Sixpence 


“The Bystander” 


IS THE MOST BRILLIANT BRITISH 
LIVE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Advertisers Know This 
DO YOU! 








THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER SERIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Hulton’s 6,000,000 Group 


Picture Papers, Daily Papers, Weekly Papers, 
Morning Papers, Evening Papers. 


THE HULTON COMPANY 
Daily Sketch Building London, England 


THE SPHERE 


NOW GREAT BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


Compare it with any other week by week. 





Price Sixpence 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


(Founded 
(The Magazine for Coleen, Illustrated) 
1, Duke Street, St. James S. W., London 
The Connoisseur has the‘largest sale by many 
times that of any similar magazine published 
Advertisement Rate $100 per page 
Specimen copy sent on application. 








British Advertisers whose articles appeal to 
the more moneyed classes have long since 
learned to look upon 


“The Sunday Times” 


as one of the most valuable of the 
media at their disposal 
SUNDAY TIMES, London, England 
The weekly paper that is read by the business 
man and his wife. ESTABLISHED 1822 





LAND & WATER 


The 12-cent Illustrated 
with the largest sale. The thoughtful paper of 
the wealthy. Always on the list of discerning 


advertivers. == AD OFFICE 
Empire House, Kingsway, London, Eng 





__ The Dor copy of any of the above publications with fuller particulars can be obtained from 
he 


Dorland 1 Special Agency for British Publications, 366 


366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 





Many of America’s prominent adver- 





tisers and advertising agencies like the 
George Batten Co., J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., Frank Seaman, Inc., Federal 
Agency and others requiring High Class 


Booklet and Catalog Work 


ee 

CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 

Printing Crafts Bldg., New York City 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 38rd to 34th Street 

















Advértising Agencies 


When you send out proofs to your 
customers,and when you mail copyand 
electros to papers and magazines, you 
will tind the use of McCourt Gummed Labels 
will insure their delivery or return. 

McCourt Gummed Labels in perforated rolls 
for addressing on a typewriter are a 
convenience and economy. 

Our label catalog and book of infor rere m about gum- 

med labels ip seat Frei to reader Printers’ Ink, 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 





ADS 


our claims to render service 
are expressed in our work 
—and in no other way. 


Hurst & Hurst Co. 


Typesetters to Advertisers 
145 West 45th Street, New York 


Satisfied customers are 
our biggest asset 


Monroe Press 


225 West 39th Street 
N E W YORK 





Telephone Bryant 4534 
READ company 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 
READ QUALITY 


qualifies where quality is 
wanted and understood. 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 


Typographic 


Service 


for 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INC. 


27 EasT 31st STREET, NEW YORK 








High Grade Publications 
AND 
Advertising Leaflets 
ROY PRESS 


Beekman and Gold Streets, New York 





EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Waleutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and rublisness 


ELECTRO LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


BENJ. W. WILSON, Pres't 
A. W. MORLEY, JR., Tazas. 


Photo - Engraving 
COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


411-415 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephones—2350-2351 Beekman 





HE advance in the price of paper 
has introduced new economic 
conditions in the preparation of 
advertising literature. The use of 


Color Illustrations 


will do much to offset the increase in 
the cost of paper by their superior 
selling value. Advertising directors 
will be interested in our service. 


ZEESE -WILKINSON CO. 


Color Printers & Engravers 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City 





THE 
COLORPLATE ENGRAVING CO. 


SCRIBNER BUILDING 311319 WEST 43a SE 





NTW) E 
QUALITY COLOR PLATES 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON co.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 





ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 
VE the w i 
SA E the pened og Pag ng your 


electros throu customs, 
as well as the duty, by having 
Your Canadian Electros made by 
us. Our prices are no higher 
than what you are paying now. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
345 Craig St..W. MONTREAL, P. Q. 





SCIENTIFIC: 


a ENG VING Co. 
406-426 W. 31st St., New York 


Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


Guarantees you _—_ plates at 





FINE PLAT ES 



















is worth a --- 
Million“ Word 

ac THUR BIST 
THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO 
Artists - Engravers 
200 WILLIAM 1ST. ion AVE me 36m ST. 


3900 oaecu 


SOS 


















People used to say that 
“a cut isa cut” until 
they saw one of ours. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 


“THE KIND THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ Ink PusiisHiInc COMPANY 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Blvd., J. C. AspLey, Manager. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Juttus MatHews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Geo. M. 

Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 

ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 





Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates; Page, $75 ; half page, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 





New York, Sarresnen 7, 1916 








iets A certain prom- 
First: inent advertising 
5 man tells Print- 
Verdict yrs’ Inx that 
Afterwards a great need 
of the advertising business is the 
formulation of principles. He 
wearies of hearing men in the lo- 
cal ad club tell what methods they 
pursued to secure a certain result, 
when other men who follow the 
same methods reach only failure. 
He finds that the specific instance 
and the concrete case are fallible 
guides at best, because no two 
sets of circumstances are precisely 
alike in every particular. It is so 
tedious to progress by the trial 
and error method, to be forever 
learning by experience and cor- 
recting the mistakes caused by im- 
perfect knowledge of conditions. 
He longs instead to progress by 
the light of eternal principles; 
to invest his appropriation accord- 
ing to laws as immutable as the 
law of diminishing returns, the 
law of gravitation, or the laws of 
motion. Let us have done, he 


cries, with all this talk of “how” 
and “when” and “where,” and an- 
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swer once for all the question 
“why!” 

All of which reminds us of the 
fiat of the King of Hearts in 
“Alice in Wonderland”-—“verdict 
first, evidence afterwards!” For, 
impatient brother, we have as yct 
scarcely made a beginning of cvl- 
lecting the evidence in the case « f 
advertising. Charles Darwin spent 
years on end collecting the fac: 
on which he based his theory « 
evolution. Men had noted the 
movements of the spheres for cen- 
turies before Sir Isaac Newton 
formulated the law of gravita- 
tion. Thousands of harvests were 
reaped under the law of di 
minishing returns before its ex 
istence was even suspected. Those 
principles which we dignify with 
the name of “laws” are based 
upon evidence collected and rec- 
orded from as far back as hu- 
man history reaches, and the evi- 
dence concerning the conscious 
application of the force of ad- 
vertising covers scarcely a single 
generation. 

Some day, doubtless, a Darwin 
or Newton of advertising will re- 
view the evidence and formulate 
the principles which our corre- 
spondent craves. But that time is 
not yet. There are upwards of 
90,000 cards in Printers’ INk’s 
index which represent the evi- 
dence gathered during the past 
seven years by its editorial staff 
and contributors. ‘Perhaps half a 
hundred books have been  pub- 
lished which give more or less 
valuable evidence from individual 
experience. Some of our contem- 
porary publications are primarily 
devoted to advertising, others dis- 
cuss it in connection with events 
in their appropriate fields. Some 
of the advertising clubs are re- 
cording instances and_ events 
which go to make up the mass of 
advertising evidence. 

But that is about the extent of 
it. Anybody who thinks himself 
capable of basing eternal princi- 
ples upon that is welcome to the 
job. In our opinion, however, his 
“principles” would bear a family 
resemblance to the boy in one of 
William Gillette’s plays who was 
described as being “mighty reli- 


able—now and again!” 
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We know what it is to be im- 
patient. We know the desire to 
say the last word on a subject, to 
sum up in a few immortal phrases 
all that is known or is ever likely 
to be known about it. We know 
the temptation to deduce universal 
rules from segregated groups of 
facts. But we try to remember 
that the “eternal principles” of 
yesterday are the exploded notions 
of to-day, and that it is easily 
possible to know too many things 
that aren’t so. The best service 
which can be rendered to the 
cause of advertising is to continue 
to pile up the evidence until we 
may fairly say that we know how 
it works. Then, perhaps, we can 
approach an intelligent answer to 
the question “why?” 





The Public’s We note a state- 
Stake in the ™€t by the rail- 


way brother- 
Railroad hoods to the ef- 
Strike 


fect that the ad- 
vertising campaign of the rail- 
ways for the purpose of averting 
a strike was misleading, inasmuch 
as “the railways themselves and 
not the public are the owners of 
railway shares.” Therefore, the 
contention runs, the public has no 
direct interest in the railroad 
problem except insofar as it may 
be temporarily inconvenienced by 
a cessation of traffic. The ques- 
tion of wages and hours is one 
which involved only the roads and 
their employees, and the attempt 
to make the public a party to the 
controversy was unfair. 

Well, it happens that the finan- 
cial interest of the public in the 
matter can be ascertained with 
reasonable accuracy, and it is so 
large an interest as absolutely to 
justify the course of the railroads 
in their advertising campaign. 
According to the latest available 
figures of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (for 1914) the 
total capital stock of the railroads 
amounted to $8,680,759,704. Of 
this amount, $2,669,354,781 was 
owned by railways, and $6,011,- 
404,923 was in the hands of the 
public. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road alone announces that its div- 
idend of August 31 was paid to 
90,772 stockholders. 


But that is by no means the 
sum total of the public’s financial 
interest in the railways, nor is it 
even the most vital interest. 
There yet remains a total of 
$9,708,292,002 in railway bonds, of 
which an amount in excess of two 
and a half billion dollars is held 
by savings banks, State banks, and 
insurance companies. The accum- 
ulated savings of the people are 
thus to a large extent secured by 
investment in railway bonds. The 
annual report of any of the large 
insurance companies will show to 
what extent its assets are repre- 
sented by railway securities. So 
competent an authority as the 
Boston News Bureau asserts that 
railway securities to-day represent 
15.2 per cent of the total assets 
of all savings banks in this coun- 
try. 

The primary interest of the pub- 
lic in the matters at stake is evi- 
dent, from whatever angle they 
are approached. We shall prob- 
ably never be able to measure 
with accuracy the actual results 
of the railroads’ advertising, but 
it was thoroughly justified from 
any point of view. 





Must Now A company en- 


75 gaged in the 
a S manufacture of 


a line of notions 
spent fifteen years in fixing its 
trade-mark firmly in the public 
mind. How many thousands of 
dollars it spent would be impos- 
sible to compute without labori- 
ous research through many an old 
cash-book and ledger. The total, 
however, must have been very 
great, for the company was a big 
national advertiser. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that its very 
excellent slogan, like its equally 
excellent products, was well 
known all over the United States, 
and this at a time when national 
publicity was harder to obtain 
and proportionately more expen- 
sive than it is to-day. Then, as 
is so often the case, the company 
gradually began to alter its opin- 
ion on the subject of advertis- 
ing, to be less enthusiastic over 
results and more critical of the 
*cost. It began to feel that the 
time had come when the burden 
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of “expensive” publicity could 
safely be shaken, that advertising 
had fulfilled and finished its mis- 
sion. The fact that the market 
for its goods was necessarily 
limited and that as much business 
as could be profitably handled 
had already been acquired hast- 
ened and strengthened this con- 
clusion. It was assumed that the 
trade-marked slogan had made an 
impress on the public’s intelli- 
gence that must surely be indelible 
and ineffaceable, therefore, that 
further publicity would be a need- 
less expense. So, for ten years, 
the company ceased to advertise, 
except for an occasional, sporadic 
outburst when some shortlived 
novelty was introduced to meet 
the requirements of an equally 
short-lived freak of fashion. 

It probably takes more than an 
ordinary jolt to awaken one from 
a ten years’ slumber, but ae er 
it may be with the individual, 
business, at least, a jolt of some 
kind is generally forthcoming. 
Three or four months ago the ofh- 
cers and directors of the company 
in question made the horrifying 
discovery that an infant and hith- 
erto unconsidered competitor had 
calmly appropriated a portion of 
its slogan—the most important 
portion, because it included the 
only descriptive and distinctive 
term. Loud and indignant were 
the protests made by the older 
company against the alleged in- 
fringement, but the younger con- 
cern claimed entire innocence of 
plagiarism, stating that it had no 
recollection of the slogan in ques- 
tion and, when shown indisputable 
proof of its original ownership, 
took the ground that because 
of its long disuse it might 
fairly be assumed to have been 
discarded. So the younger com- 
pany keeps on using the disputed 
word in its advertising, and the 
matter is now in the courts for 
adjudication. 

Whatever the legal outcome, the 
incident has been a salutary les- 
. son to the older company. It is 
rightly argued that, if its much- 


heralded slogan is no longer fresh 
in the memory of the trade, it 
must be misty indeed in the recol-, 
lection of the consumer. 


Need- 
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less to say, the company has once 
more reversed its opinion of ad- 
vertising, transferring it from the 
expense to the investment column. 
Big things are brewing there now, 
and the slogan of a decade ago 
is beginning to be blazoned forth 
again. 

Ask any merchant what effect 
a mid-week holiday has upon his 
business and he has it figured al- 
most to the fraction of a cert, 
and your department-store man 
deems it no feat, but rather a 
common experience, to estimate 
the loss from a rainy day. 

Furthermore, it is an almost 
unanimous opinion that losses of 
this kind are practically irre- 
trievable. In these respects, at 
least, the retailer shows greater 
business acumen than many a 
manufacturer. One could hardly 
imagine John Wanamaker adyo- 
cating or even viewing with equa- 
nimity the cessation of his adver- 
tising for a week, yet here we 
have the case of a big manufac- 
turer with national distribution 
practically cutting off all com- 
munication between his business 
and the public for ten years. 

course, conditions in the 
manufacturing and retailing fields 
differ vastly, but it is well to re- 
member that business is all done 
by and with human beings, and 
that time is the common measure 
of mortality. We speak glibly 
and write freely of centuries, 
generations and decades, but our 
thoughts are more in days and 
weeks than even in years. The 
notion manufacturer forgot that 
the infant of to-day is the school- 
girl of to-morrow and the wife 
and mother of the next day; that 
in ten years a tremendous per- 
centage of the women who had 
read his advertising and used his 
goods were no longer in this vale 
of tears, and that another large 
percentage had grown from child- 
hood to womanhood during that 
ten years’ of silence. 

A little study of life-insurance 
methods and vital statistics would 
be beneficial to the business man 
who thinks that he can safely dis- 
continue iterating and reiterating 
the names and merits of his 
products. 
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CHANGE OF CLOSING DATE 


Beginning with the December issue 
THE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE will 
close its advertising pages on the 


5th instead of the 20th as here- 


tofore. 


The December issue closes 


October FIFTH 


Advertising Director 
30 East 34th Street 


W. E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


CHARLES W. YATES W. J. MACDONALD 
Eastern Manager Western Manager 
1 Madison Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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AGENCY 
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‘The difference between mere advertising 
and intensive advertising is the same as 
between farming and intensive farming. 
One produces a living, the other a living 
plus a profit, And it costs so little extra to 
advertise intensively —to plug the leaks 
through which prospects slip. Simply com- 
plete the advertising cycle and show them 
where to buy, as well as what to buy. 


MEYERCORD — 


Decalcomania Window Signs 






















Whether advertising automobiles, watches, rubber 
heels—no matter what your line—your magazine 
publicity can be made doubly effective with 

these signs Sell your prospect from the page 
and then let one of these signs remind him of 
his decisions. That’s how to turn men into 

the buyer class. That’s the plan O’Sullivan 

Rubber Heel Co., Overland Automobile Co., 
Hart Schaffner Marx, Northwestern 

Knitting Co., Hamilton Watch Co., Stewart- 
Warner Co., and scores of equally big 

companies use so profitably. And why 

PN not use it yourself? 

f= When writing for fuller particu- 

<-> lars, don’t forget to 





Ask For Samples . 


The Meyercord Company | 
Chicago — New York 
‘Boston, Philadelphia, San Bronce Buffalo, 


vana. Toronto. Dallas, eland, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, Winnipeg 
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Kryptok Emphasizes Window 
Display 

The Kryptok Company, of Boston, is 
impressing on opticians the fact that if 
they desire to get results from the com- 
pany’s national advertising, they must 
sonnect with it by means of window dis- 
lavs. A booklet, eo Stones to 
Reger Business,” has been prepared, 
dealing with this subject, and is being 
advertised in trade-papers. In calling at- 
iention to the fact that the company 
provides a wide variety of window-dis- 
play material, a recent ad headed ‘Your 
Show Window,” said: 

“Many optometrists and _ opticians 
write us that they are getting direct 
responses trom our national advertising. 

“It is a significant fact that in almost 
every instance it has been demonstrated 
that these Kryptok-ers are firm believers 
in the selling power of their show win- 
dow. They have utilized its power by 
forcing home the fact that they sell 
Kryptoks by displaying a variety of 
Kryptok display material in their win- 


“Your show window is the point of 
contact between you and the public.” 


A New Advertisable 


Product 
Chicago, Aug. 24, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is reported that a new _ industry 
has been launched in King’s City, Cali- 
fornia, where a plant has been erected 
for the canning of goats’ milk. As this 
commodity is one peculiarly adapted 
to baby-feeding, and as in the topo- 
graphical diversity of California every- 
thing can be grown, this should seem 
to be a promising infant industry. Who 
knows but that the — of judi- 
cious nurturing may lead to the pro- 
duction of Swiss cheese which will 
rival Ementhaler and Gorgonzola to de- 
ceive a native Italian? Will some 
“Coast” advertising genius see and grasp 
this new lead or will it remain for 
someone in the far country of the effete 
“East’—say Denver or Omaha, or Chi- 
cago—to do it? 

Fr. Dt: 


Food 


New Syrup to Be Advertised 

The Dunbar Molasses and Syrup 
Company, of New Orleans, is starting 
a newspaper campaign in the South 
and Southwest. The product to be in- 
troduced is Dunbar’s Northern and 
Southern Syrups. Frank Towle, for- 
merly sales manager of the Towle Maple 
Products Company, is handling the 
sales. The advertising is being placed 
by the Mahin Advertising Company, of 
Chicago. 


Joins McGuckin Agency 

Irving R. Branner has become asso- 
ciated with the Eugene McGuckin Com- 
pany, Philadelphia advertising agent. He 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Harris-Emery Company, Des Moines, Ia., 
and more recently head of the service 
department of the New Orleans Item. 








“How Did You Get It?” 


That is the information the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers is urging 
its members to demand of the publishers 
as regards their circulation. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


courts the most rigid investigation of its 
circulation. 


Such an investigation will reveal the 
fact that the vast bulk of its circula- 
tion is secured directly through editorial 
appeal. The Association of National 
Advertisers in its latest bulletin ex- 
presses the opinion that circulation se- 
cured in this manner has the greatest 
value for the advertiser. 

New York Office: Flatiron Building 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


You 
Can 
Use 
Those 


Movie 


Films 
And if you 


haven't a film 
we ll have one 
made for you. 
Here is a 
machine that 
automatically 
projects 
motion pic- 
“ tures. 

And it works in daylight in show 
windows ! 

This machine is an unusual dealer 
help. Put it to work in windows, 
offices or store aisles. 


W.H.STAVENHAGEN CO., Inc. 


331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6420 Madison Square. 
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Every Evening 


The FIRST Newspaper 
in Wilmington, Del. 


The Buying Guide of the 
People of Wilmington—the 
Wealthiest City per capita 
in America. 


leads in 
News, in Prestige, in In- 
fluence, and in all those 
things which go to make a 
GOOD newspaper. 


Daily Average Circulation 
over 12,700 Guaranteed 


Local Advertisers figure on 
it first, and it naturally fol- 
lows that national adver- 
tisers should do likewise. 


Every Evening 





BRYANT, GRIFFITH & 
FREDRICKS, INC., 
Foreign Representatives. 

New York Boston Cuicaco 
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A 4 
“LITTLE DARK”? { 
HERE or THERE 

A 
FEELING OF 
COMPOSITION 
IS — “EFFECT” 

AND 


RESULT. 








DEPARTMENT STORE MAIL ORDER PAYS, IF 
THE CATALOG 18 RIGHT. 


THE NEW YORK 
DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION 
COMPANY 


28 Eas? 26TH ST. NEw York City 
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“Realistic” Advertising in 
South America 


GeruarpD MENNEN CHEMICAL | 
Newark, N. J., Aug. 29, 1116, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am mailing you an interesting ad. 
vertisement clipped from a South Amer. 
ican newspaper, with a hasty transla. 
tion of its text. I thought you might 
be interested in seeing this as a real 
advertising curiosity. 


The advertisement reads something 
as follows: 

“Tear departed hubby, you advised 
me to buy your coffin of the National 


Service Company, and your 
You evidently 


Funeral 
wish was sacred to me. 








t SPOSO de mi alma! 
| me recomendaste que 
pidiera tu caja mor- 
tuoria a la COMPANIA 
NACIONAL DE SERV 
CIOS FUNEBRES, y 
lo he cumplido: 
bien sabias que 


KCompan fa que la 
ofrece a satisfac 
cién. . 
Pidan el Teléfono N¢ 2012; y el sefior don 
FERNANDO WN. KOREASS 

Administrador de la Empresa, 
inmediatamente os servir 


knew their coffins were high class and 
elegant in workmanship and their serv- 
ice of the very best, and that they 


| would attend to all matters with infinite 


care and spare me these harrowing de- 
tails. 

**T shall order also of them your 
marble tombstone, as they offer me one 
very reasonable.’ 

“Call up No. 2012 and Sefior Fer. 
nando N. Koreass, General Manager of 
will attend to your needs 


»*W. A. McDermip, 
Sales Manager. 


Auto Accessory Manufacturer 


Will Advertise 


The advertising account of the Crew- 
Levick Company, Philadelphia, — 1ufa 
turer of motor specialties and oils and 
greases, has been secured by the Mc- 
Lain-Hadden-Simpers Company, Phila 
delphia and New York. 

The products to be featured at the 





present time include Mistokleen, a 
cleaner and polisher for automobile 
bodies; Mistokloth, a polishing fabric: 

1 


Grease-in-Tubes, for automobiles; 





Pennsylvania Gasoline. The mediums 
to be used during the first stages of 
the campaign include full-page space i: 
a list of automobile papers and also 
newspaper space. 

This agency has ilso secured the ac- 
count of the .National Electric Utilities 
Corporation, Danbury, Conn., manufa 


i turer of electric ranges. 
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Mail-order Cigars from Cuba, 


Maybe 

What American importers of made- 
in-Havana cigars, and American manu- 
facturers of clear Havana cigars, de- 
scribe as proposals to foster a mail- 
order business direct from Cuba to the 
United States, in a provision of the 
new Special Revenue bill now before 
Congress, is engaging the attention and 
protest of the tobacco trade. A pro- 
vision in the Revenue bill proposes to 
perm.t the importation of cigars, in 
packages of 500 or less, by parcel post 
between Cuba and the United States, 
without the necessity of such goods 
being held in Customs. The customary 
dutics would, of course, be exacted, but 
the tobacco trade points out that such 
actio. would so largely facilitate the 
entry of smail parcels of goods that 
many men would become their own 
importers, the importing trade would 
be destroyed, the domestic industry dis- 
criminated against, and Cuban mail- 
order schemes fostered. The previous 
import minimum was 3,000 cigars. The 
Tobacco Merchants’ Association of the 
United States is foremost in a cam- 
paign of protest to Congress. 


Federal Trade Commission 
Rules Against ‘“Cilk” 


A recent decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission orders the Circle 
Cilk Company, of Philadelphia, to stop 
using the word “cilk’” in connection 
with its products that are not silk. 

The findings of the Commission in 
the case are, in part: 

“The word ‘silk,’ when applied to 
thread or textile goods, both in techni- 
cal and popular usage, has precise and 
exact meaning, and is only accurately 
and properly used in identifying and 
describing materials derived from the 
cocoon of the silkworm. 

“Respondents have extensively used 
the word ‘cilk’ in labeling, advertising 
and disposing of their product in inter- 
state commerce, as complained of, with 
the result that such misbranding is 
likely to deceive some persons in the 
trade and has deceived some of the con- 
suming public into believing they are 
buying and receiving a product made of 
silk when in fact they are not.” 


Cleveland Motor Cycle Com- 


pany Plans Campaign 
‘The advertising of the Cleveland Mo- 
tor Cycle Company has been placed 
with George E. Lees, Cleveland, O. A 
campaign is being developed which will 
include national advertising. 


Fertilizer Manufacturer Will 


Advertise 
G. Ober & Sons Company, fertilizer 
manufacturer of Baltimore, has opened 
an advertising department, in charge of 
V. H. Erpf. 








Data Book of Direct 
Advertising 
You Need It Every Day in the Year! 


HE only book of 

its kind ever pub- 
lished. When you see 
it you will wonder 
how you ever got 
along without it. It 
has the facts,data and 
figures you need 
every day in direct 
advertising and sales planning. Sent 
to you postpaid for $1 on our money 
back offer. Send $1 today and get the 
book you need most. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


The Buckley-Dement Mail Advertising Data Book 1s an 
encyclopaedia of direct advertising—the only one. It is a 
reference book for your desk and for sales conferences. Filled 
with figures and condensed facts. The figures and facts you 
need. Tells you about all lists —where to get them. “The 
ten advantages of mail selling,” given in this book are 
alone worth your dollar. Enables you to estimate prospects 
and established quotas and save time of salesmen. It will 
vitalize your direct advertising. It will cut cost of your selling. 


Send Today 


Your check is good. Read any page inthe book. If you don’: 
think it worth $1 your money will be returned. Send today. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 


Mail Advertising Service 
605 So. Clark St., Dept. B, Chicago, Ill. 


Myron T. in London 


My coat is hanging on the hook of 
one of England’s largest advertising 
agenciés. ‘ : 

Besides pelotng on two big English 
campaigns I am busily engaged writing 
copy for Marcus Smith’s “Norfolk Idea 
Book,” the famous house-organ of the 
Norfolk Studio, and John Hart’s new 
house-organ, “Hello.” This experience 
will be invaluable to me. The British 
are Masters of the English language, 
so the American copy Writer has much 
to learn over here. 

In truth, I never associated with a 
more brilliant coterie of men than John 
Hart of “London Opinion”; Roy V. 
Somerville, of ‘“Punch’; Wareham 
Smith, Director of the “Daily Mail”; 
Charles F. Higham, Herbert N. Casson, 
aa Ackerman, of “London Times”; 

arcus H. Smith, Val. Fisher, of ‘‘Ad- 
vertising World’’; Martin and Wallace, 
of the Carlton; G. E. Whitehouse, 
Horace Barnes and Geoffrey Heigh- 
way, of the Norfolk Studio; Thomas 
Russell; T. Swinborne Sheldrake, Fdi- 
tor of “Selling and Advertising’’; 
Proctor, of ‘‘Advertiser’s Weekly’; 
Oswald Green, the champion copy 
writer of the S. H. Benson Agency, 
and Phil Benson. f 

Thanks to these men for baring to 
me the methods and secrets of British 
Advertising. 


MYRON TOWNSEND. 


pit Linke $7 at ane: ale i ye EA ET IO 
E s = a SEE ~ . ae ~~: - 








The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T takes a lot of nerve some- 

times to refuse unprofitable busi- 
ness. And sometimes, be it noted, 
manufacturers or their salesmen 
do not know whether a given or- 
der represents a profit or not. 
The point is well illustrated in the 
following narrative, which the 
Schoolmaster extracts from an 
address by A. A. Breed, president, 


Crane & Breed Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, before the 
recent World’s  Salesmanship 
Congress. 


“The first thing that happens 
to the seed is that the outer 
layers, or husks, must rot away. 
Then the plant pushes up through 
the ground, in the darkness. It 
is only when it gets above the 
ground, into the light, that it at- 
tains noticeable growth. So with 
the price-cutting manufacturer. 
He must first get rid of two bad 
habits, or allow them to rot. The 
first is the habit of placing de- 
pendence upon price agreements, 
the dther is the habit of consider- 
ing himself always in the right 
and his competitor always a 
scoundrel. 

“As a matter of fact, there is 
most always wrong on both sides 
of a fight between manufacturers. 
It is therefore useless to attempt 
to fasten the blame upon any one 
individual. The main difficulty is 
the dense ignorance of economics 
enveloping all of the manufactur- 
ers in the industry. When you 
realize how little the average 
manufacturer knows about eco- 
nomic conditions underlying his 
industry, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that he acts so blindly 
and selfishly. He is fighting, as 
it were, a duel in the dark, not 
knowing when he is going to hit 
a vital spot in an opponent, and 
likewise not knowing when he is 
going to be stricken down by an 
unseen foe. 

* * 

“Up to this time the informa- 
tion of the ordinary manufacturer 
has come from his salesmen or 
buyers. The following story illus- 
trates rather graphically the fact 


that information from either buy- 
ers or salesmen is sometimes 
worth less than nothing. 

“A buyer wished to make a very 
large purchase. He picked out 
three houses whose quality of 
product was perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Then he wrote to the sales- 
men, asking them to be present at 
the same hour on the same day. 
After they had had a chance to 
cool their heels in the outside 
office, and to work up their anx- 
iety and fear of what the other 
fellow would do, he had them 
shown into separate rooms. To 
each man he gave a copy of the 
specifications, a pencil and a pad 
of paper. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘figure 
out the best price that you can 
make on these specifications.’ 

* * * 


“After half an hour he sent the 
office-boy around to collect the 
figures. He then personally went 
to each salesman and said, ‘I be- 
lieve you will have to do better.’ 
He sent the office-boy around 
three times, returning the former 
bid, but saying nothing. One of 
the salesmen threw up his hands 
on the fourth round, and another 
one on the fifth. But the third 
man, who did not know that the 
others had left, reduced his price 
two more times before it was ac- 
cepted. 

“In this case the buyer hadn’t 
told a deliberate lie. He had 
simply staged the scene for the 
salesmen, and all he said was, ‘I 
believe that -you will have to do 
better.’ He said that only once. 
The rest was accomplished by 
the fear-thoughts in the salesmen. 

“What value do you attach to 
the information given by the two 
salesmen who had lost out? The 
chances are that they pretty nearly 
succeeded in convincing their 
sales managers that, if they 
wanted any volume of business in 
the future, they would have to 
make a considerable reduction in 
their prices. 

“With such a lack of accurate 
information the position of the 
sales executive is no enviable one. 
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It is a strange fact that, knowing 
nothing about sales, the heads of 
the other departments always in- 
sist. upon stepping in and criti- 
cizing the policy of the sales de- 
partment, even though the sales 
department itself never presumes 
to criticize the others. And so, 
when business gets dull, the pres- 
sure on the sales executive is 
mighty hard to resist. The fac- 
tory superintendent comes and 
says, ‘If I can’t have more vol- 
ume, I will soon be making goods 
at a loss!’ And the cost depart- 
ment is liable to say, “The sales 
and administrative overhead is 
getting tremendous. Do you re- 
alize that, unless you wake up, 
the volume will be so small that 
we will be losing money on the 
marketing of nearly everything 
that we turn out?” 
* * * 

A good example of how little 
things can be made to contribute 
toward the strength of a campaign 
is the style of envelopes used by 
the Hudson Navigation Company 
to send out its circulars. If there 
is anything more grateful to 
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look at in torrid days than a 
cake of ice, or anything more 
attractive than snow - encrusted 


THE COOLEST WAY 





HOT-WEATHER ARGUMENT BROUGHT TO 
BEAR ON THE FACE OF ENVELOPE 


letters, the Schoolmaster does 
not think of it at the moment; 
and if he were able to get 
away from the classroom long 
enough to take a trip to Albany, 
the sight of this device on an 
envelope would powerfully influ- 
ence him to travel by night boat. 
These little collateral touches are 
potent influences in any campaign ; 
and the fun of it is that so very 
often their use involves the most 
trifling additional expense. 





Are You Diabetic? 


Do you kmow that Diabetes can now be controlled—that 
incipient cases can be completely relieved—by a new and drugless 
method of treatment? ‘This is explained in GOOD HEALTH 
by the author of the new method of treatment. Want a copy? 
It's yours for the asking—postpaid. 


1809 W. Main Street, 


prveny GOOD HEALTH Battle Creek, Mich. 





letter ideas for $10. 





Making Letters Pay System 


Endorsed by 2,500 leading concerns. 1,000 
Write for free trial offer. 


EDWARD H. SCHULZE, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


—— 
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As yet it has not come to the 
Schoolmaster’s attention that some 
enterprising clothing manufac- 
turer is advertising his garments 
as tinted by dyes brought over 
(or under, rather) in the Deutsch- 
land. Unless there are prior 
claimants for the distinction, 
therefore, we must hand it to 
Ralph De Palma, who advertised 
in Chicago recently that he would 
break the American hour record 
on Thursday, August 17, with his 
new German motor, “just re- 
ceived on Deutschland.” Ralph’s 
news sense may be good, but his 
execution isn’t up to our stand- 
ards. The most important line in 
his story enjoyed the least display. 

* * * 


What may happen in the dis- 
tribution of unlimited quantities 
and kinds of American-made 
goods when we have invaded the 
distant markets of the world is 
indicated by an illustrated note 
in the Jllinois Retail Merchants’ 
Journal. The cut shows two load- 
ed camels at Cunnamulla, Aus- 
tralia, ready to convey Quaker 
Oats to a point 1,000 miles inland, 
“in the ‘back blocks’ beyond the 
Great Stony Desert.” 

It is said that “the retail mer- 
chant of the Australian ‘back 
blocks’ has to cultivate long-sight- 
edness and have a large degree of 
patience. Instead of telephoning 
his order to the jobber in the 
morning and insisting on the de- 
livery of his goods by noon, his 
order given in January may be 
delivered in June—or it may not.” 
All of which gives point to the 
statement often made that the 
matter of packing is a not un- 
important item in winning and 
keeping foreign markets. 

x *k 


Isn’t it strange how the de- 
velopment of a manufacturing or 
market condition will affect the 
value of an established name? Yet 
it is not so strange after all, espe- 
cially when the full meaning or 
exact significance of the old name 
has not been built up through ad- 
vertising. 

A case in point is Rubber 
Krome, a product of J. W. and 
A. P. Howard & Co., Ltd., Corry, 


Pa. The Schoolmaster recently 
saw this article advertised in a 
trade publication under the cap- 
tion “Rubber Krome Sole 
Leather.” At first he thought ix 
was another of the new composi- 
tion soles, now so extensively fea- 
tured by the rubber companies. 
However, a closer examination of 
the advertisement showed that the 
product is made of pure leather, 
and is being offered in direct com 
petition with the synthetic soles. 
Under the circumstances, it would 
appear as though the word “rub- 
ber” in the name is unfortunate. 

In asking the Howard people to 
give their reasons for using oe 
name, the Schoolmaster finds tha 
the brand “Rubber Krome” was 
given to the product and regis- 
tered long before the new soles 
were put on the market. “It is so 
named,” they say, “because it has 
the flexibility and, resilience of 
rubber, combined with the service- 
ability and other qualities of good 
crome sole leather.” The Howard 
Company believes that the article 
will win out on its merit, despite 
the handicap of its name. 

If the brand “Rubber Krome” 
had value when it was first 
selected, and apparently it did, re- 
cent developments in the shoe sole 
business have nullified it. 

This incident goes to show that 
a name that is too broadly de- 
scriptive, and which is not pro- 
tected through widespread adver- 
tising, can be easily divorced from 
its product. It either loses its 
identity or else stands for some- 
thing entirely different from that 
which its sponsor intended when 
the name was selected. 


Will Direct Sales of Auto 


ee 
Trailer Company 
F. A. Wager, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Regal Motor Car ( 
pany, .has been appointed sales and wr 
vertising manager of Yhe Michigan Auto 
Trailer Company. 


Standish to Represent Trade- 
papers 

Myles Standish, formerly of Motor 
has opened an office in Detroit, as 
Western representative of a list of 
trade-papers. Associated with him is 
R. H. Chaplin, formerly of the Bur 
lingame Agency. 
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Suggests Advertising Campaign 
for “Realism” 
Summit, N. J., Aug. 30, 1916. 
Edi if Printers’ INK: 

A sew and radical step in book pub- 
lishers’ advertising is suggested by 
Theo ‘ore Dreiser’s novel, ““The Genius. 

ll). book business is as much a mer- 
sing proposition as anything from 

automobiles. It is governed 
same laws and surrounded by 
the same selling conditions. In 
t se, a big, vital piece of literature 
is ass iled for no other reason than be- 

mature, world standards of liter- 
ture have not yet been ‘‘sold” to the 
American public. 

Nv «, advertising could create a taste 
for rid standards of literature just 
is quickly and effectively, for exam- 
ple, us it created a taste for the cleans- 
ing rigors of Pebeco, even though 
Pebeco at first did not anywhere nearly 
suit the taste of those wedded to the 
flavor of cheap confectionery in their 
dent:.| creams. 

As yet Mr. Dreiser’s novels do not 

ie taste of readers who are wed- 
to the illusion of conventionality, 

lusion of sterilized romance, the 

n that people are either all good 

bad. He is assailed because he 

eives of life as a blind goddess, 
pouring from separate jars, one of 
which she holds in each hand, simul- 
taneously, the streams of good and 
vhich mingling, make this troubled 
stence, flowing ever onward to the 
sea.’ He is attacked becase he reveals 
instead of veils life, because he writes 


chal 
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with a true understanding of American | 
life | 
lo repudiate the realism of the tre- 
mendous fiction of Theodore Dreiser is 
to repudiate the realism of the Bible, 
of Sh akespeare, of Tolstoi and Turge- 
nev, of Victor Hugo, Balzac and Flau- 
bert. . The contest is between blind, 


narrow, puritanical standards of liter- 


and world standards. It springs 

from a complete and utter misunder- 

standing of the values and advantages 
of realism. - 

America’s publishers 


That is why 





t good by a spirited advertising cam- 





| at this time do themselves, their | 
rs and the country a vast amount | 


paign setting forth clearly and simply ! 


the values and advantages of a real- 
interpretation of life in literature. 
as the railroads advertise the 
of capital toward 
fe, so the publishers could advertise 
the attitude of realism toward intel- 
lectual life. Both are dealers primar- 
ily in service, and only secondary in 
the merchandise of transportation and 
the merchandise of books. For the 
new ideals of business make service 
ill important. 










industrial | 


And so the service of great realists | 
should be explained and made clearly | 


understandable to the buyers of books. 
It should be brought strongly home to 


us all that ignorance of life is danger- | 
ous and unworthy, and that an under- | 


standing of life is a thing of unas- 
tilable worth and eternal values. 
Newton A. FuEsste. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB, 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great savin in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 








CAN YOU SELL YOUR GOODS ANYWHERE IN 


CANADA 


pages dependable data in LYDIATT’S 
BOOK about Canada’s needs, people, markets, 
manufacturers, with adv. rates, circulations, 
all advertising mediums. Independent any 
agency or ae a Third year of ae to 
advertisers. $2 POSTPAID. Get it n 
W.A.LYDIATT, 53 Yonge St. ,TORONTO, CAN. 











Binders for Printers’ Ink 


Neat and serviceable; 55c. 
each post-paid. Will hold 


ten copies. 











PAUL J BROW gies 
6 -4-AVE. 
fe Yeux 


PHONE 7738 MADISON 8Q. 















The U. S. Govt. has established 
an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in at least one University 
in each State. These Universities 
are covered by student papers. 

Wecan help advertisers to reach 
agricultural students. 












Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, I 
503 Filth _ oy New York Ed 109 Merray Hill 


ae 
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Classified Advertisements 





for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


cost forty cents a lin 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















BALLOONS 


Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
FE. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful ‘trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 


BOOKLETS 


A. sample case of attractive envelope 
booklets that cost little, due to standard- 
ized manufacturing, will be sent upon 
request of business firm enclosing 10c. 
Money back if not satisfied. The Dando 
Company (Manufacturers), 34 S. Third 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—FEstablished trade paper, 
only one in $10,000,000 field. $1,000 cash 
required. Box 726, Printers’ Ink. 


Up-to-date Printing Plant and Business. 
Est. 11 yrs. A-1 condition. Well 
stocked. Fine location. Regular trade. 
Ill health only reason for selling. S. E. 
Masten, 161 W. 99th St., N. Y. City. 


COLLECTIONS 
RESULT$ EVERYWHERE. If your 


collections are slow, write office of 
Benjamin A. Javitz, New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


RETAIL AD MAN who is a good 
writer for special trade publication 
work. Send full particulars of ex- 
verience with samples of work. Box 
3, Springfield, Mass. 





Progressive advertising agency with 
recognition, highest credit and substan- 
tial accounts has room for man with 
energy and ability to take care of ad- 
vertising accounts already secured and 
who can bring at least one good account 
with him. Box 722, vee, Printers’ Ink. 


Presttester 


An experienced reader of good educa- 
tion and proven ability. State age, 
salary expected and experience. “Ad- 
vertising Agency,’’ Box 712, P. I. 





There is a Good Opportunity 
in the Selling Department of a large 
printing establishment for a young man 
who is well educated, clean-cut, and 
possesses energy, initiative, enthus asm 
and reliability. Applicants must state 
age, previous experience, references and 
salary desired. Box 715, Printers’ Ink. 





Printing Director 


A thoroughly experienced and ca 








yrinting and layout man. Must be good 
uyer, with artistic and mechanical 
knowledge. State age, salary expected 
and experience. Address, “Advertising 
Agency,” Box 713, Printers’ Ink. 


We want to add to our organization the 
best letter-writer we can get. Send 
sample work with cost and results from 
each. Also whether you know MAK- 
ING-LETTERS-PAY *SYSTE M. We 
also need 3 experienced service sales- 
men part or whole time. Edward H. 
eet 220 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 


A SYSTEMATIZED BRAIN 

To care for office details and routine 
in a great publishing organization with 
out confusion or worry; to ask ques 
tions and remember the answers; to 
comprehend and install card, checking 
filing and bookkeeping systems; to 
work calmly and steadily for a good 
salary. If you have that kind of a 
brain, write at once in your own hand 
to Box 728, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST 
Commercial illustrator who can express 
ideas clearly and attractively. We pre- 
fer a young man who is looking for an 
opportunity with a future. Send sam- 
ples of work (which will be returned) 
with all personal details: salary ex- 
pected, etc. Reply how soon you can 
report in ee Box 708, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN 

Young man who can write copy to assisf 
in growing advertising department of 
Philadelphia corporation. Should have 
working knowledge of la routs, printing, 
paper, and engravings. Very moderate 
Salary to start; advancement depends 
on the man. Make us want you in 
your first letter, which must include all 
details for consideration. Samples of 
work and photograph if sent will | ve Te- 
turned. Box 709, care Printers’ Ink. 
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The Greenleaf Advertising Agency, Bos- 
ton, wants a yout and Copy Man. 
A knowledge of —— typography, 
rinting and paper would be an asset. 
We desire a man who can quickly gras 
the essentials of a proposition and wor 
with artists intelligently in developing 
these ideas. Must know good copy and 
be able to produce it. Tell us all about 
yourself, salary wanted, and submit 
samples of your work. 








Expert Correspondent  Stenographer. 
Young man _ (24), wide experience; 
knowledge advertising; executive abil- 
ity; wishes position as assistant where 
merit wins promotion. Box 716, P. 





I want to represent manufacturer or 
agency seeking Philadelphia business. 
Newspaper, sales and advertising ex- 
pericnce. Wide acquaintance. History 
shows results. Box 721, Printers’ Ink. 
A SENSIBLE YOUNG MAN 
(26) not a genius but a practical 
thinker, desires to connect where ad- 
vertising ability, reinforced by six years 
active selling experience, will be appre- 
ciated when proven. Reason, Box 717, 
Printers’ Ink, 


“Elbow Room” 


In present position don’t have room 
to swing. Training and experience suffi- 
cient to handle work of moderate sized 
national advertiser. Need opportunity 
to execute my ideas, with responsibility 
of producing results. $2500. 26 years, 
married, will go anywhere. Tell your 
story —I’ll tell mine. Box 719, P. I. 


’ : 
SPECIAL COPY—Ten years’ selling 
experience with, plus seven years pub- 
licity and copy writing for public utili- 
ties enables me to write effective busi- 
ness building copy for gas or electric 
appliances or service. 1’ve a limited 
amount of time available which is for 
sale to any company or agency desiring 
expert service. Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 





Young man, neat, age 26, with 
good knowledge of bookkeeping 
desires position with large adver- 
tising agency. Has had six years’ 
experience in a small special ad- 
vertising agency’s office. Box 706, 
care Printers’ Ink, 








Advertising manager, large capacity, 
proven ability, wide experience manu- 
facturing concerns mechanical lines, 
and advertising agencies. Now with 
manufacturer, Central. West. Mastcr- 
ful grasp of advertising, selling con- 
ditions, originates sound plans, power- 
ful copy. Versatile, resourceful, pro- 
gressive and aggressive, magnificently 
equipped to deliver for manufacturer 
or jobber desiring results, not prom- 
ises. Address, 710, care Printers’ Ink. 





CAPABLE YOUNG WOMAN, 
nine years’ business experience, seeks 
position in capacity ‘of stenographer-sec- 
retary, where initiative, good judgment 
and thoroughness are in demand; ad- 
vertising work preferred. Now em- 
ployed. Box 718, Printers’ Ink. 


a Do You Want 
a Capable and 


conscientious man? Seven years’ ex- 
perience in advertising and_ publication 
work, Write strong copy, know print- 
ing, engraving, type, layouts. Want re- 
sponsibility and plenty of work. Tech- 
nical college education, 31 years old, 
American, married. Am energetic, am- 
bitious, dependable. Want to hook up 
with hustling, hard-working firm. Box 
711, Printers’ Ink, 





Two practical men want to connect with 
a progressive house—Commercial Artist, 
of wide experience, can handle high 
grade retouching and designing, with 
full knowledge of commercial photog- 
raphy. Competent to layout and direct 
the arranging of artistic catalogues, 
booklets, etc. 

Practical Printer Executive, experienced 
in handling men, directing the handling 
of high grade catalogue and color work. 
Full knowledge of Stock cards, Esti- 
mating, and Selling. 

Both men are capable of producing the 
highest grade of work pertaining to 
their professions. Prefer to work to- 
gether. References furnished. Box 
725, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES MANAGER 
Enthusiastic, loyal, forceful, hard- 
worker. Experienced handling men and 
sales, here and abroad. Formerly sales 
manager national advertiser. Now sales 
manager larger company. Desire for 
change explained in interview. Have 
produced real results and can prove it. 
eferences as to character, ability and 
personality. Want connection with 
people selling finished product (perhaps 
department store), believing in service 
and squareness and offering a sound 
future for growth in return for hard 
work and real results. College man; 
married; 29. If you’ve principle and 
opportunity, your business is neither 
too large nor small for me. Box 707, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ADDRESS? 


Many change-of-address notices we re- 
ceive do not include the old city, street 
and number. 

The net result is delay and confusion, 
both of which may be avoided by send- 
ing full information, as above. 


Circulation Department 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
185 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING RATES—Display 


$150 double page, $75 a page, $37.50 half 


Smaller space 40c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Sereenl- COVE! oss asec $90 
Pee occas oars ease 100 


Pages. 7, 9: 41. OF 13; 6602 
Standard Double Spread.. 


age, $18.75 quarter page 
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Because it does not merely furnish 
advertising space but through the 
intensive co-operation of its Mer- 
chandising Service Department 
makes that advertising space more 
and more productive—is one of 
the reasons why The Chicago 
Tribune has so many unusual ad- 
vertising successes. 

The service, the experience, 

the data, the detailed inves- 

tigations, which The Chicago 

Tribune’s Merchandising Ser- 

vice Department provide, 


are all at your disposal 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 





600,000 
‘ : 500,000 Sunday 
Circulation over }350,000 
308,606 Daily 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 








